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SCOTT, 
FORESMAN 


offers a better 
BETTER READING 


program 


BETTER READING, 
VOLUME II Literature 


has just come from the press. This new book 
covers imaginative writing—fiction, drama and poetry— 


from ancient times to the present. 


BETTER READING, 
VOLUME I Factual Prose 


Explanatory and Persuasive Writing 


is a sound collection of material covering a wide variety of subjects, with 


authorship of the past and present. 


Both volumes are designed to 
SCOTT, 


give training in reading which 


is intelligent and critical, and FORESMAN 


thus to assist and stimulate good AND 


COMPANY 


writing. 
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The Major Purpose of... 


THE MEANING IN READING 


...Is To Help College Freshmen 


Improve Their Reading Ability. 


The 43 provocative selections are graded in reading difficulty... a “Timed- 
Reading Project” runs through the book... tests of comprehension and anal- 
ysis are published in a separate pamphlet. 


But THE MEANING IN READING also... 


is an effective approach to better thinking, better 


speaking, and better writing. 


Included in the test pamphlet are exercises on vocabulary, 
use of the library, and selection of theme topics. 


And the 43 essays, organized around |0 topics of contempo- 
rary student interest, stand by themselves as a well-balanced 
collection of models for oral and written expression. 


The Editors... 


J. HOOPER WISE «+ J. E. CONGLETON 
ALTON E. MORRIS (University of Florida) 
HERMAN E. SPIVEY (University of Kentucky). 


Examination Copies Sent On Request 


HARCOURT, BRACE ann COMPANY ~ New York 17 
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Courses 


for College 


READINGS FOR 
OUR TIMES, I and II 


New SECOND EDITION. Two volumes of fresh and notable selec- 
tions, which provide a sound background of general reading in both 
English and American literature. Selections have been made from past 
and present literature; all are of contemporary interest. Included are 
Eric Knight’s The Flying Yorkshireman, Clarence Day’s This Simian 
World, and important essays on the atomic issue, education and world 
tragedy, and modern democracy. The text is equipped with unusually 
helpful study-aids: critical introductions, prefatory notes, commen- 
tary, and suggestions. To be published in January 


SCHNEIDER-SANFORD: A COLLEGE 
BOOK OF PROSE 


New SECOND EDITION. An interesting anthology of selections from 
the best thought of past and present on such timely subjects as propa- 
ganda, democracy, war, vocations, art, science, the philosophy of living. 
Special sections on autobiography, biography, reviews, and research 
papers provide material for analysis and imitation. Among the authors 
represented are Thomas Paine, Jefferson, William James, Huxley, 
Newman, MacLeish, A. N. Whitehead, and many others. 


GINN AND COMPANY new vous: 


Chicago 16 Atlanta3 Dallasi1 Columbus16 San Francisco3 Toronto 5 


The Vision Press Series published by 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 


A carefully edited combination of the Quarto Tus edition of Hamlet, aimed at presenting 
and Folio texts of Shakespeare’s the closest approximation to the original 
text of Shakespeare, includes 14 full-page and 


spot drawings made especially for this edition 
by F. Robert Johnson. 

In the important psycho-analytical intro- 
duction, called, “The Problem of Hamlet and 
the Oedipus Complex”, Dr. Jones sets forth a 


new explanation of the central mystery in the 


Ww ith a psycho-analytical st udy play—the cause of Hamlet’s hesitancy in seek- 
ing to revenge his father’s murder. 2.50 
by DR. ERNEST JONES ’ 


President of the International Psycho-Analytical Association 


HIS is a critical introduction to the poetry of 
T. S. Eliot, and a key to the symbolism of his 
poems, written by a distinguished group of British om @ 
and American scholars. In accordance with the 
trend of interest today, most space has been de- ° ene 
voted to articles on the quartets, but there are also A Study of his Writings 
studies of Ash Wednesday, Geronation, and The 


Waste Land. $3.00 by Several Hands 
Edited by B. Rajan 


THE £ AGLE fed AS ERE is the first English version of Jean 
" Cocteau’s famous, much-discussed play—the 
version used in the recently highly successful run 

TWO 4 ADS of the play in London. It is a play of singular 
force and power in the tradition of the drama and 


real theatre—as opposed to the modern theatre 
by Jean Cocteau of went effect. $3.00 


Adapted by Ronald Duncan 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
153 East 24th St., New York 10, N. Y. 
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The ideas which moved and motivated Americans 

100 YEARS AGO American writing of 1848 

% 7 Edited by James p. Wood. Second of The Centenary Series in American Literature- This book gives . 

00 

sated Americans then. Includes ‘Thoreau, Jamee Russell Lowell, Bayard Poe, Horace Mann 

and many others. $5.00 

a 100 YEARS AGO - American writing of 1847 | 

hundred years ago including Melville, Cooper: Emerson, Agassiz and many 

others. The first volume in The Centenary Series in Literature: Illustrated with 
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Superior texts eae for survey courses 


AMERICAN 
POETRY AND PROSE 


THIRD EDITION 
Edited by NORMAN FOERSTER 


Tuis NEw TExT is divided into five sections: The Puritan Mind; The Age of 
Reason; The Romantic Movement; The Rise of Realism; Realism and Natural- 
ism. Brilliantly written introductions to these periods, taken together, consti- 
tute a short history of American Literature as a part of American civilization. 
Available in the following editions: One-volume. Two-volume. Contemporary. 


BRITISH 
POETRY AND PROSE 


Edited by 
PAUL R. LIEDER « ROBERT M. LOVETT * ROBERT K. ROOT 


THE AUTHORITATIVE JUDGMENT of the three editors in the choosing of selections, 
the catholicity and sympathetic range of their tastes, and the scholarly stand- 
ards of their editorial introductions and notes combine to give this text a pre- 
eminent position among survey anthologies. 


WRITERS OF 
THE WESTERN WORLD 


Edited by ADDISON HIBBARD 


IN THIS DISTINGUISHED ANTHOLOGY, the editor has classified the selections ac- 
cording to literary temper rather than chronologically or by type. By this ar- 
rangement, the unity of all the arts is emphasized, through the association of 
literature with painting, sculpture, architecture, and music within each temper. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO 
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Holt Announces 


LITERATURE IN ENGLISH 


H. K. RUSSELL, University of North Carolina 
WILLIAM WELLS, University of North Carolina 
DONALD A. STAUFFER, Princeton University 


“The plan of combining outstanding works of English and American literature in a single sequence 
is an admirable innovation; I hope that the existence of this volume may encourage a wider develop- 
ment of courses which regard the single cultural stream in its continuity. In the choice of examples I 
am particularly pleased with the large proportion of sizable selections from novels and other long 
prose works. The inclusion of King Lear is also commendable. The reading-lists and handbook of 
literary terms in the appendix ought to prove of great value.”’ 

—Lionel Stevenson, University of Southern California 


The book constitutes the best one-volume collection I have seen in a long time. . . . The introduc- 
tions are adequate, but the glossary of literary terms and the bibliographies are more than merely 
adequate—they are uniquely good.” 


—Perry D. Westbrook, New York State College for Teachers, Albany 
1948 = :1174 pages $5.50 


UNDERSTANDING DRAMA 


Twelve Plays 


CLEANTH BROOKS, Yale University 
ROBERT B. HEILMAN, University of Washington 


“This seems to me the most acute insight into the structure of the drama which is now available to 
the student. Through it one can watch the dramatic process in the course of its deliberate tightening 
of tension. The examples are chosen with great skill and much variety. I cannot think of a better 
way of giving students a sharp sense of the theatre than this book."’ 

—Paul Engle, University of Iowa 


‘*Excellently integrated materials, beginning where a successful text for a student's approach to the 
drama should begin. I fail to see how this book could miss in its effort to make the student's discovery 
of what dramatic structure is—even what drama is—a fascinating process. Inclusion of the tragedies 


is highly successful."’ 
—Allan Holaday, University of Illinois 
1948 pages $3.75 


The earlier edition is kept in stock under the title of UNDERSTANDING DRAMA—Eight Plays. 
515 pages, $3.00. 


Henry Holt and Company 257 Fourth Avenue, New York 10 
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Recent Publications 


LITERATURE FOR OUR TIME 


LEONARD S. BROWN, Syracuse University 
HARLOW O. WAITE, Syracuse University 
BENJAMIN P. ATKINSON, Hobart College 


“LITERATURE FOR OUR TIME certainly lives up to its title. It is an excellent anthology of ma- 
terials which need discussion in the college classroom. I have not encountered a single selection which 
is not interesting." —Edward S$. Fulcomer, New Jersey State Teachers College, Montclair 


‘*. . . an admirable collection of readings for freshmen or for anyone else. . . . The selections included 
are of high quality, and the plan of the book provides a fresh, stimulating, and significant approach 
to modern literature.” —Arthur Voss, Lake Forest College 


‘*. . . unusual in its freshness and its assembling of the previously unassembled. . . . It should stimu- 
late thinking, which is the first and probably the largest step in the writing process." 
1947 951 pages $3.95 —Richard Armour, Scripps College 


PREFACE TO CRITICAL READING 


RICHARD D. ALTICK, The Ohio State University 


“This is a ground-breaking, brilliant book. I think more highly of it with every opportunity I 
have to study it." —Matthew W. Black, University of Pennsylvania 


“*. . . promises to be useful in demonstrating to students that they must be analytical, sensitive, and 
alert if they are to be intelligent readers. It contains abundant illustrative material of all types of 
persuasive writing, and should therefore give the student the experience he needs to interpret and 
evaluate what he reads.” 

1946 321 pages $1.90 —G. P. Hunter, United States Naval Academy 


MANUAL and WORKBOOK IN ENGLISH 


MODY C. BOATRIGHT, University of Texas 
DOROTHY R. LONG 


“An excellent practice book and very useful with students who need further drill in syntax, mechan- 
ics, style, etc.”’ —A. C. Howell, University of North Carolina 


““... complete in its coverage of English fundamentals. Its analytical treatment of paragraphs is 
excellent laboratory work for freshmen. The perforated exercise sheets are designed for convenience 
to the instructor.” —Roland D. Carter, University of Chattanooga 
Form A (256 pages) $1.40 Form B (257 pages) $1.40 


Henry Holt and Company 257 Fourth Avenue, New York 10 


New Macmillan 


INTERPRETATIVE REPORTING 
Revised Edition 
a By Curtis D. MacDougall 
Professor of Journalism, Northwestern University 


Maintaining the same general structure of the previous edition, the new edition of this 
book has been considerably revised with fresh examples and thoroughly up-to-date 
discussion material. The changes have been made to point up the discussion of the 
actual techniques of interpretative reporting and writing. Published August 24. $4.75 


COMPOSITION 
FOR COLLEGE STUDENTS 


Fifth Edition 
By Thomas, Manchester & Scott 


Authoritative, inclusive and up-to-date, the fifth edition of this famous text now con- 
tains a substantial example of the research paper, a section on how to write examina- 
tions, and much contemporary illustrative material. The chapters on The Whole Compo- 
sition, The Paragraph, and The Sentence have been completely rewritten, and nearly 
all of the other sections have been greatly revised. To be published in December. 

$3.50 (probable) 


MODERN ENGLISH 
AND ITS HERITAGE 


By Margaret M. Bryant 
Associate Professor of English, Brooklyn College 


Emphasizing modern English and its background, this basic text traces the history of 
the language, analyzes its basic elements, considers its structure and the nature 
of grammar, discusses the history of words, word changes, and new terms, and con- 
aor cludes with a stimulating section on semantics. Ingenious and varied exercises, many 
teaching aids and suggestions, biographical notes and lists of collateral readings are 
included. To be published in January. $4.00 (probable) 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY : New York 11 
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Ready in December 


TYPICAL 
ELIZABETHAN PLAYS 


Third Edition 


Edited by FELIX SCHELLING and MATTHEW W. BLACK 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


This volume, a leading authority in the field of Eliza- 
bethan drama for nearly twenty years, went out of print 
during the war. 


Now it is once more available. This new Third Edition 
retains all the well-known scholarly qualities of earlier 
editions, and Professor Black has added unique new fea- 
tures that will appeal to teachers and students: 


1. A clear, incisive introduction on reading Eliza- 
bethan plays, designed to acquaint students with 
the contemporary scene. 


2. A full introduction to each play, including details 
concerning date, publication, and authorship, as 
well as a biographical sketch, critical discussion, 
sources, stage history, and a brief bibliography 
for further study. 


3. A historical sketch of English drama from its be- 
ginnings to 1587. 


The new TYPICAL ELIZABETHAN PLAYS includes 
twenty-three full-length plays and significant scenes 
from two others. The text of each play has been care- 
fully reexamined and amended where necessary. These 
plays illustrate fully the richness and diversity of Eliza- 
bethan drama (exclusive of Shakespeare) to the closing 
of the theatres in 1642. 


HARPER & BROTHERS PUBLISHERS 
49 East 33d Street New York 16, New York 


TEXTBOOK NEWS 


Crofts Classics 


Last year 300 colleges and universities adopted Crofts Classics for 
Freshman English, Introduction to Literature, Humanities, World 
Literature, and “Great Books” courses. Price 30 cents each. 


ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA edited by Theodore Spencer 
HAMLET edited by R. C. Bald 

HENRY IV, Part I edited by R. C. Bald 

JULIUS CAESAR edited by Hereward T. Price 

MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING edited by Charles T. Prouty 
OTHELLO edited by Mark Eccles 

RICHARD II edited by Theodore Spencer 

ROMEO AND JULIET edited by Harry R. Hoppe 

THE TEMPEST edited by Alfred Harbage 

TWELFTH NIGHT edited by Mark Eccles 


Arnold, Matthew, FOUR ESSAYS ON LIFE AND LETTERS 
edited by E. K. Brown 


Bacon, Francis, SELECTED ESSAYS edited by J. Max Patrick 
Chaucer, CANTERBURY TALES edited by Robert D. French 
Dante, INFERNO translated into verse and edited by T. G. Bergin 
Goethe, FAUST, Part I edited by B. Q. Morgan 

Huxley, T. H., SELECTIONS FROM ESSAYS edited by A. Castell 
Jonson, THE ALCHEMIST edited by G. E. Bentley 

Machiavelli, THE PRINCE translated and edited by T. G. Bergin 
Mill, ON LIBERTY, edited by A. Castell 


Montaigne, SELECTIONS FROM ESSAYS 
translated and edited by D. M. Frame 


Newman, THE USES OF KNOWLEDGE: Selections from The Idea of 
a University edited by Leo L. Ward 


Voltaire, CANDIDE edited by N. L. Torrey 


APPLETON-CENTURY-CROFTS, Inc. 


New York 1, N.Y.: 


35 West 32nd Street 
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Rinehart is pleased to announce the publication of a 
collection of novellas by ten of the great literary figures 
of our time . . . edited with a critical analysis of each 
author and his work. 


< 


Short Novels of the Masters 


Edited by Charles Neider 
(author of The Frozen Sea) 


In the short novel, or novella as it is often called, many writers have 
achieved their most interesting and characteristic work. SHORT 
NOVELS OF THE MASTERS presents a rich selection of novellas, 
combining the character depth of the full novel with the impact and 
pace of the short story: 


Melville’s Benito Cereno 
Dostoyevsky’s Notes from Underground 
Flaubert’s A Simple Heart 
Tolstoy's The Death of Ivan Ilijch 
James's The Aspern Papers 
Chekhov's Ward No. 6 
Mann's Death in Venice 
Joyce’s The Dead 
Kafka’s Metamorphosis 
Lawrence's The Fox 


In a penetrating 48-page introductian, Charles Neider discusses the 
novella form and examines the creative methods of the ten writers, 
interpreting each short novel in relation to the author’s work and to 
the literary traditions each writer reflects. For courses in modern 
literature and criticism, SHORT NOVELS OF THE MASTERS is an 
anthology worthy of significant note. We shall be pleased to send 


you a desk copy for examination. 
643 pp., $3.00 


Rinehart & Co.,Inc. New York 16,N.Y. 


Anthologies from Longmans 


MODERN AMERICAN PLAYS 


Edited by Frepreric G. Cassipy, University of Wisconsin. 512 pages. Ready, January 
1949. About $3.75 


O’Neill: Anna Christie—Sherwood: Abe Lincoln in Illinois—Odets: Waiting for 
Lefty—Anderson: Winterset—Hellman: Watch on the Rhine—Lindsay & Crouse: 
Life with Father. 


Brief critical comments by Brooks Atkinson, Joseph Wood Krutch, R. A. 
Parker, Basil Wright, Stark Young, and others. 


TWO HUNDRED POEMS 


Edited with an Introduction by Ricarpo Quintana, University of Wisconsin. 1947. 
393 pages. $2.50 


Representative English and American poems, selected for the college course in 
Poetry, from the early English lyrics and ballads to Hopkins, Housman, Yeats, 
Eliot, Frost, MacLeish, Auden, MacNeice, and Spender. 


GREEK AND ROMAN CLASSICS 
IN TRANSLATION 


Edited by C. T. Murpny, Oberlin College, Kevin Gutnacu, Eastern Illinois State 
College, and W. J. Oates, Princeton University. 1947. 1110 pages. Maps. Bibliographies. 
Glossary. $6.00 


Introductory essays on Greek Civilization and Roman Civilization, and selections 
from recognized classical authors in the best English translations. 


CONTINENTAL RENAISSANCE LITERATURE 
IN TRANSLATION 


Edited by Haroip H. Buancuarp, Tufts College. About 1100 pages. Maps. Bibliog- 
raphies. Ready, Spring 1949. About $6.00 


Selections from the works of Petrarch, Boccaccio, Machiavelli, Castiglione, Ariosto, 
Erasmus, Rabelais, Ronsard, Montaigne, Tasso, and Cervantes. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., Inc. 


55 Fifth Avenue New York 3, N.Y. 
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A STUDY PLAN 


to accompany the new 


AMERICAN COLLEGE 
DICTIONARY 


PREPARED BY 


HANS J. GOTTLIEB 
New York University 


WITH THE FOLLOWING COMMITTEE OF CONSULTANTS 


ADOLPHUS J. BRYAN CARLTON F. WELLS 
Louisiana State University University of Michigan 
THEODORE J. GATES GEORGE S. WYKOFF 
The Pennsylvania State College Purdue University 

GEORGE G. WILLIAMS 
The Rice Institute 


A fourteen-page outline for use with the new AMERICAN COL- 
LEGE DICTIONARY is now available, and will be supplied 
free of charge upon the request of instructors using the ACD in 
their classes. The Study Plan covers the arrangement of the 
Dictionary and form of the entries. Exercises are provided in 
punctuation, spelling, pronunciation, synonyms and antonyms, 
etymology, usage, etc. Additional exercises in word compre- 
hension and an ingenious general information quiz are likewise 
provided. The Study Plan, a timely and useful classroom aid, 
will increase the overwhelming enthusiasm with which the ACD 
has been welcomed everywhere. 


Additional aids for class use of the ACD will be announced. 


The first of these, “Inside the ACD,” a periodical publication, 
has just been published. 


HARPER & BROTHERS PUBLISHERS 
49 East 33d Street New York 16, New York 


THE RESEARCH PAPER 


By Lucyle Hook and Mary Virginia Gaver 


Here is a new, clear and detailed manual on the step-by-step 
procedures used in doing library research and writing term 
papers. At no point in the manual is the student left without 
guidance—each step is illustrated, the usual difficulties, prob- 
lems and questions are anticipated. 

@ Material is presented in a personal, understanding manner. 


@ Students are guided methodically from first steps to the 
completed manuscript, with each step treated in detail. 


@ A carefully worked-out check-list serves as a concise guide 
to the course. 


Pub. August, 1948 64 pages 74” X 103” 


For the English instructor of communication 


A GUIDE FOR ORAL COMMUNICATION 


By Leland Schubert, Carleton College 


This thorough and original text treats public speaking from 
both the writing and speaking viewpoints and is designed to 
help students speak easily, accurately, and effectively. It is 
based on the theory that learning to read aloud is a logical and 
practical step to making good talks. 


@ Well-selected, well-organized material emphasizes meaning 
and the importance of conveying meaning. 


@ Coherent, realistic, and logical order of topics. 
@ Informal, easy-to-read style. 
@ Based on practical experience in teaching speech. 


Pub. June, 1948 286 pages 53” x8?” 
SEND FOR YOUR COPIES TODAY! 


Stop by Prentice-Hall’s booth at the NCTE Convention 
and see our most recent English texts 


PRENTICE-HALL, INC., New vor 
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Many-leveled Fiction: Virginia Woolf 
to Ross Lockridge 


WILLIAM YORK TINDALL" 


Tx success of Raintree County by Ross 
Lockridge is doubly significant. It proves 
again that a substantial book may be- 
come a best seller. And it represents 
popular acceptance of the many-leveled 
novel, which, since the time of Dostoev- 
ski, has attracted a small but increasing 
audience. It was the work of Virginia 
Woolf that marked the first approach to- 
ward popularity. But since the common 
reader, pleased by her surface, hardly 
ever left it for what lay below, her ac- 
ceptance was not a popular triumph for 
many-leveled fiction. 

There is nothing new about many- 
leveled literature. Dante proceeded si- 
multaneously on four levels. With his 
ambiguities and conceits, John Donne 
played meanings against each other. 
And fiction, though commonly somewhat 
simpler than poetry, has not lacked its 
proper depths. In Pilgrim’s Progress, 
while Christian pursues his journey, 
Bunyan’s meaning maintains a parallel 
course. Critics are still quarreling over 
the symbolic implications of Moby Dick. 


Associate professor of English, Columbia Uni- 
versity; author of Forces in Modern British Litera- 
ture, 1885-1946. 
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Since the publication of Joyce’s Ulysses 
in 1922, many-leveled novels have ap- 
peared with greater frequency than be- 
fore. Imitation of this masterpiece might 
seem the obvious explanation. But writ- 
ers imitate each other in response to a 
need. Joyce provided techniques for the 
expression of something that others felt. 
What they felt was the pressure of our 
time. Its complexity, playing upon a 
complicated sensibility, said T. S. Eliot, 
must produce complexity. When he said 
that, he was thinking of himself; but his 
words may be applied with reservations 
upon the less rarefied levels occupied by 
popular novelists and their readers. Per- 
haps the political and social pressures 
upon them are no greater than those 
upon men of the early nineteenth cen- 
tury. But Bergson, Frazer, and Freud, to 
mention only three of many thinkers, 
have complicated the reality under 
which all but the simplest of political 
creatures are pressed. Readers who are 
not content with fantasy demand of the 
novelist a treatment of life as they feel it. 
With some help from Joyce and the phi- 
losophers, the novelist, aware of his own 
experience, responds to this demand. 
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Virginia Woolf was helped by many 
masters. In Night and Day (1919), her 
second novel, she transposes Dostoev- 
ski’s Idiot into English terms or at least 
attempts this impossibility; and, as if to 
reveal the attempt, she lifts (without 
quotation marks) a passage from that 
Russian. In Mrs. Dalloway (1925) she 
follows patterns of Ulysses. Her use of 
Bergson, Freud, and Proust is equally 
clear. But these provide no more than 
frames to be filled by a brilliantly original 
sensibility. 

Since she is the most gifted of Joyce’s 
followers and since, like all of them, she is 
easier to explain than Joyce, she will 
serve better than he to establish the na- 
ture of the many-leveled novel and to 
provide what is needed for understand- 
ing her easier successors—Lockridge, for 
example, or Malcolm Lowry. 

She is easier than Joyce, to be sure, but 
far from easy. I am aware of this because 
of a recent experience. Familiar with her 
works for many years, I was convinced 
that I understood them. Upon re-reading 
them, however, in the light of such 
knowledge and wisdom as I had gathered 
since the former reading, I discovered 
depths beneath the depths at which I 
had settled. My new insights brought 
humility and a suspicion that there are 
other depths—and beneath these more. 
But this disquieting suspicion accom- 
panies the reader of many-leveled nov- 
els, as it accompanies the reader of 
poetry. 

I had known, of course, that Mrs. 
Dalloway contains two levels of time, 
outer or clock time and Bergson’s inner 
time. As Big Ben’s leaden strokes fix 
outer time, inner time or the stream of 
consciousness, indifferent to the clock, 
expands or contracts according to the in- 
tensity of experience. And I had known 
that Septimus, the madman, is intended 
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as Mrs. Dalloway’s counterpart. Virginia 
Woolf tells us that in her Preface. But I 
had not recognized the two principal 
themes, which, interacting, provide other 
levels of meaning and the point of the 
book. 

Like Ulysses, Mrs. Dalloway is the 
story of a day in the lives of one main 
character and several subordinates. As in 
Ulysses, on the obvious level nothing 
much happens. Mrs. Dalloway prepares 
to give her party and gives it; Septimus 
has his hallucinations and dies. Peter 
Walsh and the other characters, talking 
and doing this or that, are there to ex- 
pose the personality of Mrs. Dalloway. 
Not what they do, not what she does, but 
what she is and the quality of her experi- 
ence center our interest. As Virginia 
Woolf says in The Moment and Other 
Essays (1948), her interest lay in the na- 
ture of the moment with its burden of 
past, present, and future, its mingling of 
time and eternity, its complications and 
distractions. 

The moment is life. Its celebration is 
one of the two principal themes. Mrs. 
Dalloway’s party is her offering to life. 
The ecstasy which (although she is a 
snob and not too bright) she inspires in 
Peter Walsh is life’s sensation. But life 
involves death. Its celebration, in coun- 
terpoint with that of life, is the other 
principal theme. The clue to this is the 
haunting, recurring phrase “fear no 
more” from the dirge in Cymbeline. The 
deathly implication of this refrain is cor- 
roborated by the Preface, in which Vir- 
ginia Woolf says that she had once in- 
tended Mrs. Dalloway to die. In the final 
version of the book Septimus, her double, 
dies as a kind of surrogate for her. Hear- 
ing of his death, she feels drawn to one 
who has “completed her” and vicariously 
enjoys his death. In love with life, she is 
in love with death. 
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Her second love expresses what Freud 
called the death wish. That this was part 
of Virginia Woolf’s intention is made 
probable not only by the Preface but by 
the fact that, as Freud’s English pub- 
lisher, Mrs. Woolf had published Beyond 
the Pleasure Principle, Freud’s statement 
of the death wish, shortly before she 
commenced Mrs. Dalloway. A publisher 
as intelligent as Virginia Woolf is not 
unaware of what she is publishing. But 
her eventual suicide shows that the death 
wish was not altogether a bookish con- 
ceit. 

By rhythm, hint, and symbol, exceed- 
ing the scope of the common reader, she 
composed a pattern of inner and outer, 
life and death. What she did in Mrs. 
Dalloway seems simple, however, com- 
pared to what she did in To the Light- 
house (1927), a greater book. More tenu- 
ous and evanescent, it also suggests what 
cannot be said. Here again we find the 
interrelationships of time and time, per- 
son and person; but to these is added 
eternity. In Virginia Woolf’s words the 
book is “about life, about death; about 
Mrs. Ramsay.” 

On the surface level the Ramsays plan 
a trip to the lighthouse, but time passes, 
Mrs. Ramsay passes, and at last only Mr. 
Ramsay makes the trip. Within this in- 
nocent plot, however, are themes and 
layers of meaning, marital, social, and 
temporal. And beneath these are the less 
obvious levels of symbol, which alone 
invite our attention. 

Although Mr. and Mrs. Ramsay are 
warmly created human beings, they also 
serve as symbols. Mr. Ramsay represents 
the intellect and its limitations, for Mrs. 
Woolf was somewhat anti-intellectual. 
Mrs. Ramsay represents intelligence and 
the wisdom of the heart, for Mrs. Woolf 
was something of a feminist. Because she 
too was intelligent and wise, she made 


Mrs. Ramsay as fundamental as Joyce 
made Mrs. Bloom. Mr. and Mrs. Ram- 
say are symbolized by the lighthouse and 
the window. These Freudian male and 
female symbols help make the particular 
universal. Mr. and Mrs. Ramsay become 
Man and Woman. At the same time 
these and other symbols, providing an- 
other dimension, compose an allusive and 
unsystematic religious allegory. Mrs. 
Ramsay, sitting with her son at the win- 
dow on the terrace, seems to represent 
the Virgin Mary. The dinner party at 
which the “extreme obscurity of human 
relationships” is intricately displayed 
suggests the Last Supper. The room (on 
Freudian and Christian levels) is at once 
womb and tomb. Stark, alone, black and 
white, the lighthouse is not only the in- 
tellectual father but Almighty God.? 
Mrs. Woolf was not a Christian. She 
used this orthodox machinery to provide 
a setting for the quest which forms the 
theme of the book. Mr. Ramsay, alone, 
yet dependent on his wife, is seeking the 
absolute with his limited intellect. Al- 
though central and more self-sufficient, 
Mrs. Ramsay is seeking stability, peace, 
eternity, within the flux of experience. 
At supper, as she serves the stew, she 
helps a guest “to a specially tender 
piece, of eternity.” But, in spite of sacra- 
mental gestures, the quest of this happy 
couple for the timeless is impossible in 
time. She approaches her absolute in 
time but finds it in parenthetical death; 
he finds it in his visit to the lighthouse, 
that symbol of the absolute. His success 
completes hers. The landing at the base 
of the light, his encounter with eternity, 
is death. Lily on the terrace says, “He 
has landed, it is finished,” and Mr. 
Carmichael strews imaginary asphodels. 
Meanwhile Lily, who is painting a pic- 


2?I am indebted at this point to Mr. F. L. 
Overcarsh. 
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ture of tree and window, has been pur- 
suing a parallel quest on the aesthetic 
level. Recording the moment, she tries to 
make it eternal and absolute. Her quest, 
also limited by time and space, is neces- 
sarily unsuccessful; but, moving the sym- 
bolic tree to a more central place, she ap- 
proximates eternity in time. She has had 
her vision. Her quest, shadowing that of 
all artists, is that of Virginia Woolf com- 
posing this book. And the prose poem 
“Time Passes” at the center of this book 
proves that Mrs. Woolf, like Joyce in his 
hunt for the father, found a kind of ab- 
solute in time. Her success is proved 
again by our appeasement, for at the end 
all tensions are resolved. 

During the 1930’s, when politics fixed 
general interest upon the surface of 
things, many-leveled literature was best 
represented by the poets, by Auden in 
The Ascent of F6 (1937), by Eliot in The 
Family Reunion (1939), or by Dylan 
Thomas in his lyrics. Finnegans W ake, of 
course, appeared in 1939. With the end of 
the war, even politics, now infinitely 
complicated, reinvited the complicated 
approach. The many-leveled novel—po- 
litical, social, or purely subjective—ap- 
peared again, and patterns set by Joyce 
and Woolf were readapted to present 
conditions. The years 1947 and 1948 
found the resumption complete. 

Prothalamium (1947) by Philip Toyn- 
bee, son of the historian, is an account of 
a tea party so complicated that a prefa- 
tory diagram and numerical tags are 
needed to keep the times and characters 
in mind. Seven symbolic observers pro- 
vide seven levels of experience. The Holy 
Grail (Mrs. Goodman’s teacup) is sur- 
rounded by the awful presences of life 
and death. Imitations of James, Woolf, 
and Joyce inflate the somewhat pre- 
tentious allegory. 

Hiram Haydn is far more successful 
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in doing what he undertook. On its sur- 
face The Time Is Noon (1948) is a swift 
readable story of fast young people in 
1929. Thoroughly individual, they sym- 
bolize a generation. As they pursue their 
careers, the market crash and the end of 
their world impend above them. Under 
these ominous levels further dimensions 
are provided by three enigmatic inter- 
ludes of quotations from poets and phi- 
losophers showing the ironic discrepancy 
between tradition or ideal and actuality. 
“My intent,” says Mr. Haydn, “was to 
give a general frame of reference for the 
particular cases presented in the narra- 
tive proper.” 

Whereas Toynbee’s implications are 
chiefly religious and Haydn’s social, Mal- 
colm Lowry’s are political. Under the Vol- 
cano (1947), received by critics as the 
most important English novel of the 
year, is too indirect to be acceptable as a 
book of the month. Like Ulysses and 
Mrs. Dalloway, Lowry’s book concerns 
one day; the time is 1938, the place 
Mexico. On its most superficial level the 
book tells of the prolonged drunkenness 
of Geoffrey, the British consul. He has 
resigned from his post. He is divorced 
from his wife, Yvonne. She returns and, 
with the aid of his brother, Hugh, at- 
tempts a reconciliation. At fiesta and 
bull-baiting, by mescal and tequila, 
Geoffrey’s drunkenness increases. Final- 
ly, as she searches for him and for death, 
Yvonne falls under a horse, and death- 
wishing Geoffrey is disposed of by Fas- 
cists. Superficially this sounds like an- 
other, more violent and exotic, lost week 
end. But, as the blurb warns us, the sur- 
face hides a “deeper significance of which 
the characters and their actions are sym- 
bolic.” The week end is lost—but with 
complications. 

Of these, the first are subjective. Using 
techniques of Joyce, Woolf, and James, 
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Lowry records the impressions of his 
chief characters in long Proustian sen- 
tences that provide a confusion of inner 
and outer and, through memory, of past 
and present. Geoffrey’s alcoholic hal- 
lucinations are interrupted by fragments 
of external reality: irrelevant conversa- 
tion, words from a travel folder, posters 
in the street. Yvonne’s flow of experience 
is a kind of three-decker sandwich of 
memory, desire, and the present mo- 
ment. Such mental complexities are as 
customary as the use of symbols for 
deeper meanings. 

Geoffrey symbolizes the intellectual in 
our society. Spain is falling and Fascists 
are around. But, evading responsibility, 
Geoffrey does nothing to preserve the 
culture to which he is heir. Divorce from 
Yvonne (who represents reality or a way 
to it) and drink are his escapes from an 
increasingly terrible world. Geoffrey sym- 
bolizes the ruling class of England with 
its learning, charm, and incapacity. In 
his drunken snores is heard “the muted 
voice of England long asleep.” Hugh, 
who has awakened to responsibility, rep- 
resents the English conscience. Spain, he 
says, is the grave of England’s glory. But 
he has awakened too late to the need for 
action, and the aid he plans for the 
leftists will be ineffectual. 

The book is filled with incidental sym- 
bols: the dying Indian for whom no one 
cares to assume responsibility; the Ferris 
wheel and the infernal machine at the 
fiesta; the fractured stone, which implies 
Geoffrey’s marriage and his world. Over 
the town broods the symbolic volcano 
and under it yawns the symbolic chasm. 
A recurring quotation from Dante’s In- 
ferno fixes their meaning. As Geoffrey 
broods in the outhouse, haunted by 
memories of his day, he thinks he occu- 
pies a private hell. But, as Lowry sug- 
gests, his hell is ours. The heavy at- 


mosphere of his nightmare circumscribes 
our own. The fiesta commemorates the 
dead. 

Less propaganda than vision, this book 
is richly textured and intricately com- 
posed. Its course is that of tragedy. A 
great man (great because he embodies 
our culture) falls through an inherent 
flaw, and we are moved by pity and fear. 

Raintree County (1948), keeping us im- 
movable, extracts the universal from the 
particular through the experiences of one 
man, John Shawnessy, during one day, 
July 4, 1892, in one place, a county of 
Indiana. For a book that undertakes to 
re-create America, the time and place are 
suitable. The state of Indiana is cen- 
trally located. The day recalls our na- 
tion’s past, and the year recalls our con- 
tinent’s. The day seems simple. John, a 
middle-aged schoolteacher, drives to 
town with his family. His old friend, the 
Senator, makes a speech. The literary 
ladies discuss Frazer’s Golden Bough. 
There are fireworks in the evening. But 
Lockridge appended a chronological 
table, an outline of history, and a map. 
This apparatus is less unnecessary than 
it may seem; for that simple day, oc- 
curring as it does in a many-leveled 
novel, is far from simple. 

The greatest difficulty perhaps is the 
use of flashbacks. Hardly has John 
settled in his buggy in 1892 when we are 
back in 1844, reliving that year. Hardly 
have we become accustomed to covered 
wagons when we are back in the buggy in 
1892. Some of these flashbacks are mem- 
ories inspired by free association; others 
are mechanical, connected with the pres- 
ent by the flimsiest of verbal transitions. 
These recoveries of the past occur in 
chronological order except for several 
scenes that are shrewdly reserved for the 
climax. The effect of these temporal dis- 
locations is often ironic, sometimes dra- 
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matic, and invariably revealing. They 
serve the now familiar levels of inner and 
outer, past and present. 

The confusion of past and present in 
the present, the nature of memory and of 
the moment, have preoccupied poets and 
novelists since Bergson’s time. Proust 
devoted Remembrance of Things Past to 
these matters. Virginia Woolf and the 
other subjective novelists, though less 
systematic, were as much concerned. 
Having continually evoked the past by 
quotation and allusion in his early po- 
ems, T. S. Eliot said in “Tradition and 
the Individual Talent”: “The historical 
sense involves a perception, not only of 
the pastness of the past, but of its pres- 
ence.”’ What he said to justify his Berg- 
sonian practice may help to explain the 
flashbacks of Raintree County. 

Being memory, 1844 is inner; 1892, 
being the present moment, is sometimes 
outer. For dealing with these levels, 
Lockridge learned many tricks from 
Joyce. The most obvious of these are the 
imitations of the dramatized fantasy 
used by Joyce in the Circe episode of 
Ulysses. It may be accidental that 
John’s day, like Mr. Bloom’s, involves 
visits to graveyard, museum, and news- 
paper office. But Lockridge’s use of myth 
is unmistakably Joycean. 

The book starts with a mythical fan- 
tasy, a vision of a naked woman on a 
stone in the post office. Her image and 
the map she offers him, obsessing John 
throughout his day, become his keys to 
the riddle of time, place, and personal 
identity. His day, like Mrs. Ramsay’s, is 
spent in a quest for the meaning of life. 
Identifying the woman with his most 
secret desires, he discovers that he is not 
one but many. His Republican, school- 
teaching self is a mask; his private selves, 
somewhat less respectable, are buried, 
but they may be evoked from the past. 
It is partly in search of himself, of “his 


plural being,” that he immerses himself 
in memories while his public self is cele- 
brating a public holiday. Each year of the 
uncovered past represents a buried self, 
and his present, whatever its appearance, 
is their sum. 

But his quest is also for that woman, 
who, offering the county’s map, becomes 
that map, her contours merging with the 
darling landscape. Becoming the county, 
“which had no boundaries in time and 
space,”’ she becomes America, the world, 
and the fabulous past. She is the earth- 
goddess, the great mother. But by a 
happy chance she also becomes identified 
in John’s mind with a naked woman he 
sees in the river and with others in a con- 
venient swamp. Accordingly, she is love, 
fertility, and, since the place is Indiana, 
the sprouting corn. 

Sprouting corn suggests The Golden 
Bough. With Frazer in mind, John sets 
about discovering or, if necessary, creat- 
ing the myth of his county and, beyond 
that, of America, since the two are one. 
For every event of his life he finds a par- 
allel in ancient mythology. The riddle he 
is trying to solve is that of the Sphinx. 
He is Hercules with the golden apples. 
The symbolic swamp is Eden; he is 
Adam, and the naked ladies successively 
are Lilith or Eve. He experiences a kind 
of death and resurrection. The symbolic 
raintree, a goal of his quest, is the tree of 
life. And he invokes the bulls of Crete. A 
myth, says John, is a story “that is al- 
ways true for all men everywhere.” By 
many myths he helps to make his county 
fabulous. Part of his myth is the Ameri- 
can past, and its epic is not the poem 
John hopes someday to finish but the 
daily paper. Past and present and all the 
ancient myths compose the greater mat- 
ter of which this novel is the narrative 
projection. Lockridge intended Raintree 
County as the American myth and John 
as the mythical hero. 
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That Lockridge was not altogether 
successful is hardly surprising. The plan 
was almost too ambitious. In uniting the 
particular with the universal, Joyce and 
Woolf had united the actual with the 
mythical, she by her Christian allusions 
and he by his Homeric frame. In doing 
this, both had exploited the subjective 
possibilities of a single day. Lockridge’s 
challenge to them was bold, and the com- 
parison he invites is unfortunate. Along- 
side Woolf or Joyce, he appears thin in 
texture and, despite his panoramic ma- 
terials, in substance. But, what is more 
important, his major character is not 
solid enough for the weight he is sup- 
posed to carry. If we compare him with 
Mr. Bloom or Mrs. Ramsay, this is evi- 
dent. But maybe John’s unimportance 
was intentional. Maybe Lockridge, with 
his eye on America, found an almost 
shadowy hero best fitted to symbolize the 
anonymous mass of men. But Mr. Bloom 
is everyman, and, by comparison with 
him, it becomes plain that John could 
have performed his task more suitably 
had he been as three-dimensional as Mr. 

‘Bloom. If we compare Lockridge’s earth- 
goddess with Mrs. Bloom, Mrs. Bloom 
remains incomparable. 


As Thomas Wolfe had done before 
him, however, Lockridge succeeded bril- 
liantly in creating an America. Lacking 
Wolfe’s gusto, though sharing his taste 
for rhetorical extravagance, Lockridge 
also had a vision of failure and loss. His 
America is lost Eden, lost innocence, and 
frustrated possibility. The sadness un- 
derlying his account of what has hap- 
pened since the Civil War is made em- 
phatic by his suicide. This tragic and 
untimely death, frustrating another pos- 
sibility, increases America’s loss. 

I have heard readers complaining 
about the complexity of Raintree County; 
but, while they complained, they read. 
For Lockridge succeeded in narrowing, if 
not entirely closing, the space that has 
separated the general reader from the 
many-leveled novel. Adapting Joyce and 
Woolf, he served a wider audience with- 
out the loss of value that might be sup- 
posed. Value depends not so much upon 
the amount of reality in a book as upon 
the amount of reality under control, and 
control is a matter of method. In a reality 
as complex as our own, method must 
adapt itself, and the reader who wants 
reality must adapt himself to some com- 
plexity of method. 


Karl Shapiro: The Development of a Talent 


WILLIAM VAN 0O’CONNOR' 


Banisuwent or self-imposed exile was 
the lot of Eliot’s generation for destroy- 
ing the idiom and style of the poetry 
accepted by the generations of their 
fathers and grandfathers and for creat- 
ing a new vision to symbolize their radi- 


* University of Minnesota; editor of Forms of 
Modern Fiction: Essays Collected in Honor of Joseph 
Warren Beach (1948) and author of Sense and 
Sensibility in Modern Poetry (1948). 


cally different beliefs. Allen Tate, Louise 
Bogan, the editors of Poetry: A Magazine 
of Verse, and a few others early recog- 
nized that Karl Shapiro, out in front of a 
new generation, gave promise of bringing 
the sophisticate-ironic intelligence and 
sensibility of those long in the foreground 
of modern poetry into focus against the 
everyday quality of a commonplace sub- 
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ject matter and middle-class world. In 
Shapiro one might see a poet who had 
quickly diagnosed the stylistic excesses 
and aberrations, consequences of the 
neuroticism of certain of the “‘exiles’’; 
and yet he had recognized the shift in 
sensibility and attitudes reflected in the 
new style to be prerequisite to looking at 
the world through modern eyes. 

Though in Essay on Rime he has at- 
tempted to “solidify the layman’s con- 
fidence in a plainer art,” there is no mis- 
taking that his own poetry at its center 
partakes of the same elements that make 
this poetry “modern.” The nature of the 
individuality of expression achieved by 
Shapiro resulted from his successfully in- 
fusing, as it were, the sensibility and in- 
telligence of the “‘exiled”’ moderns into a 
subject matter the middle-class world 
could recognize as its own. The success of 
the early idiom can be seen, for example, 
in a stanza from “‘Terminal”’: 


Now through the maelstrom of the town we ride 
Clicking with speed like skates on solid ice; 
Streets drop and buildings silently collide, 
Rails spread apart, converge and neatly splice. 
Through gasping blanks of air we pound and 
ford 
Bulking our courage forward like a road, 
Climbing the world on long dead-level stairs 
With catwalk stilts and trestles hung by hairs. 


Shapiro’s lines, “processed” and care- 
fully tested and measured for their 
rhythm and harmony within a finely im- 
agined whole, suggest an offhand, anti- 
poetic intelligence. Even the occasional 
learned figures do not leer from the po- 
ems like self-satisfied gargoyles but fall 
into appropriate relationships within a 
complex of statement and images usually 
readily understandable. The idiom and 
subject matter in Person, Place and 
Thing, The Place of Love, V-Letter, and 
Trial of a Poet suggest that Shapiro 
would like to do his part to make modern 


poetry comprehensible to a larger-than- 
usual audience, although not at the ex- 
pense of sacrificing the poetic idiom he 
has learned, and made his own, from 
Eliot, Hart Crane, William Carlos Wil- 
liams, Auden, and Stephen Spender. 
The wish itself, however, is not enough, 
and we must ask, therefore, not only 
what the critics found worthy of their 
attention when Person, Place and Thing 
gave Shapiro his sudden and very con- 
siderable reputation but in what way his 
attitudes and idiom have been developed. 
Undoubtedly among the more impor- 
tant reasons for his work being singled 
out was that in him the early forties had 
found a poet with a satiric idiom that had 
been developed out of the graces of those 
poets who had cultivated their art, and a 
degree or two of preciousness, in exile. 
The pungent satire of Auden, evident in 
some of Shapiro’s phrasing, was present; 
but for the most part the idiom was the 
product of careful study and assimilation 
of the more imagistic idioms of Crane, 
Williams, and Spender. It was apparent 
that Shapiro had a great gift for imagistic 
as well as for barbed phrasing. In ‘“‘ Poet” 
he explained his understanding of the 
poet’s mind: 
Sentio ergo sum: he feels his way 
And words themselves stand up for him like 
Braille 
And punch and perforate his parchment ear. 


All language falls like Chinese on his soul, 
Images of song unsounded. 


The poet 

Stands 
Waist deep in mud of thought and broods 
At his own wetness. When he would get out, 
To his surprise he lifts in air a phrase 
As whole and clean and silvery as a fish. 


Later, in Essay on Rime he was to protest 
against 

the results 
Of Auden’s reintroduction of abstractions 
Into our rhetoric. 
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In other words, Shapiro gave promise of 
being poet and satirist at once, not 
merely “poet” by virtue of being a 
satirist. 

Second, and related to his gift for 
metaphor as well as to his gift for satire, 
there was his part in reinvigorating a 
poetry of direct perception, in refusing to 
ignore the physical world that pressed in 
upon the poet’s sensibility. With Yeats, 
Eliot, Williams, and a few others he has 
helped restore a Tudor frankness in mat- 
ters relating to the body and emotions. 
He has helped restore what Wallace 
Stevens has called the “‘anti-poetic” to 
modern poetry: 

The sun burns on its sultry wick; 
Stratus and cumulus unite. 


I who am neither well nor sick 
Sit in a wicker chair and write. 


Noise into humming noise constricts; 
The traffic mumbles deeper down. 
Only a trolley contradicts, 

Ticks by neurotically to town. 


Believers in the songhit, thin 
With pounding to the hebroid jazz; 
The studious drinkers feeding in 
The cloaca of the middle-class 


The criticism and attacks directed at 
Shapiro’s work as a poet began with V- 
Letter. Some of these criticisms were in- 
tended to be helpful to Shapiro himself in 
developing his technique. His very facil- 
ity in creating what John Crowe Ransom 
called ‘‘poetic texture’ tempted him to 
virtuosity. In The Place of Love there are 
lines like these: 

But the Jew with his eyes like a shawl bends 
over the bed 


And kisses the breasts of the bride with his 
mouth and his hands. 


In “Nigger” and “The Voyage” he 
showed that he could write lines slow 


with rhythmic movement and heavy 
with sensuous detail. Possibly his sympa- 


thetic critics would not have questioned 
the writing of such poems—they would 
applaud them if written by less gifted 
poets—had they not sensed that for 
Shapiro they represented a pole opposite 
to that of his incisive satire. He might, 
they feared, become lost as an ironist. 
And, second, the temptation to virtuos- 
ity, by playing down or ignoring the 
tighter intellectuality behind his earlier 
satiric poems, might lead to the senti- 
mental riches of a latter-day Swinburne. 
His future development would depend 
upon his capacity for working between 
the two poles, holding the texture of his 
work more firmly together in a line of 
greater tautness. The hopes and expecta- 
tion of these critics seem fulfilled in much 
of Shapiro’s latest work. There is the 
same wit that brought attention to Per- 
son, Place and Thing: 
Presidents dance and hug 

And while the kind King waves and gravely 


chats 
America wets on England’s old green rug. 


And there is, as exhibited in ‘‘ The South- 
erner,” a newer understanding and 
greater maturity, caught in a more sober 
idiom than in the earlier books: 


He entered with the authority of politeness 
And the jokes died in the air. A well-made blaze 
Grew round the main log in the fireplace 
Spontaneously. I watched its brightness 
Spread to the altered faces of my guests. 

They did not like the Southerner. . . . 


... Can they go on 
In the timeless manner of all gentlefolk 
There in a culture rotted and unweeded 
Where the black yoni of the South is seeded 
By crooked men in denims thin as silk? 


They do go on, denying still the fall 

Of Richmond and man, who gently live 

On the street above the violence, fugitive, 
Graceful, and darling, who recall 

The heartbroken country once about to flower, 
Full of black poison, beautiful to smell, 

Who know how to conform, how to compel, 
And how from the best bush to receive a flower. 
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A part of Shapiro’s strength as a sati- 
rist arises from his open and constant 
honesty. He has a sharp eye for all man- 
ner and kind of pretense. It is this same 
honesty, I believe, that has caused him 
to attempt to find a way out of unneces- 
sary obscurity in contemporary poetry. 
In Essay on Rime he protested that, while 
in poetry “some chimeras are real, some 
[are] counterfeit.” 

But look, 
What is that perpendicular snake, that woman 
With the hot eyes gleaming in her viscera? 
The question is one of language. No. conception 
Too far removed from literal position 
Can keep its body. 


This is not to say that he has allied him- 
self with those who attack all the poets 
who have developed and employed the 
modern idiom. Nor has he said that all 
obscurity is the product of a pretentious 
artiness. Much of it, he knows, is the re- 
sult of genuine poets striving to create an 
idiom that will express the private realm 
of their sensibility and understanding. 
Necessarily the nature of this realm 
will require that one poet will evolve a 
more readily understandable idiom than 
another. The development of Shapiro’s 
talent, it would seem, has usually been 
toward the handling of a public subject 
matter in a manner at once sympathetic 
and mildly ironic. The insights are likely 
to be marvelously keen, but not esoteric. 
His subject matter and themes are not 
ordinarily restricted in the way that 
Marianne Moore’s or Wallace Stevens’ 
are likely to be. All three have great gifts, 
but their three respective idioms are “ ob- 
scure”’ to the extent required by their 
need to express themselves in their indi- 
vidual fashion. In his conscious attempt 
to achieve a simpler idiom Shapiro 
wisely seems to have been following the 
bent of his gift. If in the process his idiom 
has lost some of its richness of metaphor, 
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it has gained a style more appropriate to 
his subject matter as well as to the qual- 
ity and temper of a greater maturity. 

With the publication of V-Zetler the 
satiric temper that had in part contrib- 
uted to this tension was, according to 
some critics, allowed to slacken into sen- 
timentality. When one re-reads the po- 
ems of Person, Place and Thing, the con- 
cern of these critics seems understand- 
able. Despite the number and apparent 
isolation of its themes—the poor, the au- 
tomata of the business world, the Jew in 
America, the society of Virginia, Holly- 
wood, stores, automobiles, and many of 
the particulars of our mores—the poems 
press toward a center. They are a critique 
of American society at a crucial period, 
focusing on and illuminating aspects that 
the professional poets of the National 
Muse have seen only in terms of vistas 
and in such distant perspectives that the 
hard outlines and the details of the con- 
figuration are lost. His loss as a satirist 
would be only less severe than his loss as 
a modernist who can bring his sensibil- 
ity and intellectual insights into focus 
against commonplace subjects. The ef- 
fort to explain V-Lelter, however, in 
terms of the ironist-turned-sentimental- 
ist theory is, I think, mistaken. An ex- 
amination of the conditions under which 
the book was written will explain the 
changed emphasis. The new direction he 
had entered upon—and one seemed indi- 
cated, despite “Melbourne,” “ Nigger,” 
“The Synagogue,” and some few others, 
which might have come from Person, 
Place and Thing—can be explained on a 
score other than the one the critics have 
settled upon. 

V-Letter is composed in part of transi- 
tion poems. Seen from Australia or New 
Guinea, the city-world of the United 
States’ east coast lost much of its power 
to stir Shapiro’s anger. The mere circum- 
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stance of his being carried to another 
part of the earth destroyed, temporarily 
at least, the focus in which he had so 
clearly perceived “‘ the striptease puritans 
who danced/Their long lewd ritual of 
waste.” The soldier of Shapiro’s interests 
and sensibilities had alternative choices: 
He could withdraw from the vulgarity, 
which somehow serves to make individ- 
ual problems more sufferable, and accept 
the consequent maladjustments and 
neuroses; or he could fit as sincerely as 
possible into the role in which circum- 
stances had cast him and make his po- 
etry to some extent in terms of it. (The 
term “vulgarity” should be understood 
in a broad sense. In the Army the indi- 
vidual sorely misses the sustenance he 
had drawn from many sources in the 
civilian society. In the social structure 
provided by the military he finds that his 
sense of identity and personal dignity 
must be sustained largely by the residue 
of cultural associations. he carries within 
himself. Vulgarity may be loosely defined 
as the lowest common denominator 
reached in the relationships of individ- 
uals for whom these associations are not 
continuously restored.) Shapiro accepted 
his place as a soldier and wrote“ D.H.L.”’ 
and “‘The Intellectual,” which despite 
their quickening metaphors are strongly 
overweighted in favor of the ways and 
views of the common man. But his ac- 
ceptance of the role also enabled him to 
write “Elegy for a Dead Soldier,” an 
understanding of the unarticulated eval- 
uation each soldier made of his own role: 
I would not speak for him who could not speak 
Unless my fear were true: he was not wronged, 
He knew to which decision he belonged 

But let it choose itself. Ripe in instinct, 
Neither the victim nor the volunteer, 

He followed, and the leaders could not seek 
Beyond the followers. Much of this he knew; 


The journey was a detour that would steer 
Into the Lincoln Highway of a land 


Remorselessly improved, excited, new, 

And that was what he wanted. He had planned 

To earn and drive. He and the world had 
winked. 


Neither the propagandists of the enemy 
nor most of our Army’s policy-makers 
seemed quite to have grasped this view 
and the implications for attitude and 
conduct necessitated by it. Shapiro’s ac- 
ceptance also enabled him to get the feel 
of personal involvement in the war: 


O clustered on ourselves 
We hang as from a cornucopia 
In total friendliness, with faces bunched 
To spray the streets with catcalls and with leers. 


The world of “Sunday: New Guinea” 
and “‘ Full Moon: New Guinea” and that 
of the love poems is conceived in warmth 
and genuine kindliness. In Saint” 
and ‘“‘The Leg” this profound sympathy 
becomes reflexive, turned inward to a 
depth that is spirituality. Kindliness is 
only implied in Person, Place and Thing, 
and under circumstances other than 
Shapiro’s actual subsequent personal his- 
tory his work might have turned toward 
the expression of a directionless irony 
and bitterness. If his preference for the 
common soldier has brought this hu- 
manized strength permanently into his 
poetry, then the temporary payment he 
had to make, in terms of a zealous over- 
emphasis and an inclination toward sen- 
timentality, is not too high. 

The differences between Person, Place 
and Thing and V-Letter would seem less 
violent to American readers if they had 
been free to read Shapiro’s The Place of 
Love, published in Australia in 1942. In 
the Preface to this book he wrote: “We 
have been brought up to shun the lyrical 
ego, to look at ourselves from without. 
... The poet in particular has reacted 
to a revolution in knowledge by develop- 
ing ...an intolerance for his own per- 
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sonality that is just short of madness. 
... The Place of Love was written from 
the inside out: the bias and the original 
impress are therefore’ still chiefly per- 
sonal.”’ To call the Shapiro of Person, 
Place and Thing a satirist only is greatly 
to oversimplify, but it indicates an em- 
phasis and explains the political, socio- 
logical, and economic elements found in 
that book. His sensibility was subordi- 
nated to public problems. Subsequently, 
the focus was changed so that the sensi- 
bility became a kind of collaborator in 
telling of the poet’s personal history. One 
of the last poems, ‘The Cut Flower,” 
written for Person, Place and Thing and 
sent from Australia, indicated this shift. 
(It is included also in The Place of Love.) 
The effects of this change in emphasis can 
be observed easily in his later poems. In 
committing himself to the life of the en- 
listed soldier he came to understand the 
American male—and therefore the Ameri- 
can mores—in a way that would have 
been denied him had he clung to the cold 
principles of his early Marxist position. 

In the Trial of a Poet it is evident that 
the various impulses in Shapiro’s ear- 
lier books—melancholy, sentimentality, 
brusque satire, as well as ironies born of 
insight and edged with a deep sympathy 
—have somehow merged or at least have 
been made to qualify and limit one an- 
other. They have given a more complex 
tone and a greater resonance to his more 
recent poems. In “ Recapitulations,” the 
sequence of sixteen poems which form 
the first third of Trial of a Poet, Shapiro 
has written a thumbnail history of his 
thirty-odd years. He has written it with 
a complexity of attitude that is greater 
than that in his earlier books. Now the 
barbs are not quite so sharp nor the 
views of right and wrong nearly so ab- 
solute. There is still the ironist’s detach- 
ment, but the awareness behind it is 
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fuller. In “Alexandria,” from Person, 
Place and Thing, the bitterness is intense: 


Then let the Negroes creep out of their scars 
And enter Alexandria 
To burn the clapboard and the straw 
And cast a vote for whiteness and for trees. 


The poet of “Recapitulations XI” has 
not lost his deep sympathies for the Ne- 
gro living in a predominantly white pop- 
ulation. But he has come to see that the 
solutions to racial problems that sound 
simple in the realm of abstraction are not 
necessarily subject to simple solution in 
practice. 
We waged a war within a war, 
A cause within a cause; 
The glory of it was withheld 
In keeping with the laws 
Whereby the public need not know 
The pitfalls of the status quo. 


Love was the reason for the blood; 
The black men of our land 

Were seen to walk with pure white girls 
Laughing and hand in hand. 

This most unreasonable state 

No feeling White would tolerate. 

We threw each other from the trams, 
We carried knives and pipes, 

We sacrificed in self-defense 
Some of the baser types, 

But though a certain number died 

You would not call it fratricide. 

Yet scarcely fifty years before 
Their fathers rode to shoot 

The undressed aborigines, 
Though not to persecute. 

A fine distinction lies in that 

They have no others to combat. 


The Shapiro who spent several years in 
the Army (in Australia, New Guinea, 
and the Dutch East Indies) did not lose 
his sense of justice or his spirit of toler- 
ance, but he qualified his commitment to 
them as working principles by developing 
a healthy respect for the emotions and 
quick rationalizations that always arise 
out of self-interest. It may not be neces- 
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sary to applaud the nature and character 
of human emotions, but it probably is 
necessary to recognize their existence and 
to compromise with the actions they give 
rise to. 

At any rate, the complexity of tone in 
“Recapitulations XI’’ is the result cer- 
tainly of his fuller recognition of the com- 
plexity of factors in human relationships. 
A similar awareness, more profound un- 
doubtedly than that informing his sense 
of right and wrong in Person, Place and 
Thing, is discoverable in ‘The Progress 
of Faust”’: 

Backwardly tolerant, Faustus was expelled 
From the Third Reich in Nineteen Thirty-nine. 


His exit caused the breaching of the Rhine, 
Except for which the frontier might have held. 


Five years unknown to enemy and friend 
He hid, appearing on the sixth to pose 
In an American desert at war’s end 
Where, at his back, a dome of atoms rose. 


In the shaping of this idiom there 
seems to have been a compromise be- 
tween the tautness of Person, Place and 
Thing and the richness of The Place of 
Love and V-Letter. The essential virtues 
of both have been kept. It is the idiom of 
a poet who has not given in to the temp- 
tation of exploiting the virtues of a first 
book. Unquestionably it represents a 
very considerable advance. An ironic de- 
tachment has been qualified by the deep 


sympathy and greater maturity. Early 


success for Shapiro, fortunately, has not 
prevented his development. 


Sinclair Lewis Again 


RUSSELL AMES" 


F ROM a passionately democratic literary 
point of view it is a pity that so many of 
our social realists are clumsy, humorless 
fellows—sitting birds for critical buck- 
shot. And so we must plead with War- 
ren Beck,? Maxwell Geismar,’ and other 
skilful hunters: “Can’t you blast away 
at Sinclair Lewis when he’s on the rise? 
Must you pepper him when he sits with 
a broken wing? Where’s your sporting 
instinct? After all, he has pretty good 
company—Dickens, Whitman, Dreiser 
—better men of course—and in his own 
rank there are Whittier, Jack London, 
Upton Sinclair—limited, crude, wonder- 
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ful writers. Thank God we get a Twain, 
a Gorki, a Lardner, a Berthold Brecht, 
once in a while—a people’s satirist who 
really makes language behave.” 

And then a second thought may make 
us a little less apologetic. Granted that 
there are certain virtues of logic, coher- 
ence, and appropriateness that are al- 
most absolute in literature—isn’t our 
generation getting pretty narrow in its 
aesthetic? Haven’t we become prisoners 
of a “new neoclassicism’’—automatical- 
ly, unconsciously humble before the flat 
purity of Hemingway or the petty subtle- 
ty of New Yorker fiction? If not this— 
aren’t we too much awed by the seeming 
opposite to these barefoot sophisticates? 
Aren’t we too humble before those who 
make no secret of the fact that theirs is a 
private symbolism—a code, a mystery, 
signals to the lonely fellow-hawk? Every 
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poem a double play? From Joyce to 
Auden to Tate... . 

The trouble, we may say, with nearly 
every theory of art, is its narrowness or 
lopsidedness. Let us value the modern 
masters of sensitivity for giving us a 
sharp and brilliant vision of the surface 
of our lives (Hemingway, Mansfield), 
and for leading us into the unhappy 
caverns of our own minds (Mann, 
Kafka); but let us not ignore the coarse- 
textured realists, the story-tellers, the 
architects of our social consciousness 
(Lewis, Frank Norris), even when they 
ignore taste and grace. The novel, in its 
very origins, developed the bourgeois, 
prosaic view of life. It stripped the aris- 
tocracy of its knightly veils, its shimmer- 
ing poetry (Rabelais, Cervantes). Its 
function, even in a great variety of spe- 
cialized modern uses, has remained pri- 
marily prosaic—the study of man in the 
social web, or the study of the web itself. 
No other art form has the novel’s freedom 
from selection, freedom for documenta- 
tion of every aspect of the life of the in- 
dividual. The epic, the play, the opera, 
the film—none of these can give us so 
completely, in general and in detail, that 
prose of life which is the novel’s genius, 
its essence, its true function. From 
More’s Utopia to Garganiua and Panta- 
gruel to Tom Jones to The Brothers 
Karamazov to Babbitt moves the social 
and realistic impulse of the novel. Occa- 
sionally a Wuthering Heights goes off on 
a poetic kick, spends all its energy on its 
brilliant self, and has no successor. 

We must permit, more or less, all of 
Warren Beck’s judgment of Lewis’ 
novels. Main Street, Babbitt, and Arrow- 
smith were his finest work; Kingsblood 
Royal probably belongs in a second-rate 
trio with Dodsworth and It Can’t Happen 
Here; the remainder have been “perenni- 
ally disappointing”; usually Lewis gives 
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us caricature rather than character; there 
is not much dignity, subtle irony, or high 
comedy in him; he often writes badly and 
destroys fictional illusion; he falls below 
Dos Passos and Steinbeck, at their best, 
in breadth or power; he has no genuine 
tragic heroes in his books and few human 
beings of any high order; and, finally, it 
is true that “he had not the intuitive 
sympathy and artistic power to enhance 
Neil Kingsblood’s story with a pity and 
terror potential in it.” All this admitted, 
it seems impossible that Warren Beck 
should be wrong about Sinclair Lewis, 
but he is—not so much in what he says 
as in what he does not say. 

Lewis, at his best, deeply enriches 
American art. His best books have the 
energy, the color, and the enduring force 
that belong only to the artist who has 
something new to say, who overcomes 
“cultural lag,” who penetrates the shell 
of past life to lay bare the new life and 
the old decay that lie beneath. With un- 
usual boldness, integrity, and faithfulness 
Lewis examined American character and 
culture, showing it as it is, as it has be- 
come, rather than as it used to be. 

The primary Auman fact of modern 
history is the fact that specialization and 
commerce, since the Renaissance, have 
robbed the average individual of richness 
of life—craft skill, stability, close person- 
al relations, property, and heroism. The 
Jeffersonian farmer was a revolutionary, 
a capitalist, a pioneer, a warrior. His 
successor today is, by comparison, a 
little man—Babbittish, routinized, tim- 
id, inert, platitudinous, commercial. 
What Veblen said to a few of us in his 
tortured Latinate prose, Lewis said 
clearly, to many, in a caricature of the 
American language. We would, of course, 
prefer to believe that we are still Patrick 
Henrys and Paul Bunyans—and it is for- 
tunately true that their spirit, though 
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sleeping, is not dead in us—but the main 
truth is otherwise: we have lost much; 
and Finley Peter Dunne and Lewis and 
Ring Lardner have not let us forget it. 

If there is little that is dignified and 
heroic in Lewis’ books, there has been 
little that is dignified and heroic in typi- 
cal American life and less in our literature 
through half a century. Outside, or un- 
derneath, the dominant culture—in the 
lives of Negroes, lonely farmers, pioneer- 
ing organizers of labor, millions of moth- 
ers fighting poverty—there has been dig- 
nity and heroism to spare. But it has 
found only occasional expression in a Ma 
Joad, a Tom Joad, a Preacher Casy. In 
what little there has been, Lewis has 
shared. His Leora, in Arrowsmith, is the 
most profound and sensitive characteri- 
zation of a woman in all American litera- 
ture, with a positive and poetical quality 
going beyond even Dreiser’s Jennie Ger- 
hardt. His Negroes in the very faulty 
Kingsblood Royal have dignity, warmth, 
courage, and healthy humor. Warren 
Beck says that “Lewis sentimentalizes the 
Negroes and caricatures the Caucasians,” 
but the present writer is one white Amer- 
ican who saw the contrast as essentially 
and shamefully true. 

The severest restriction of Lewis’ 
realism has been his focus upon the mid- 
dle class, which extends even to the Ne- 
groes of Kingsblood Royal. The restric- 
tion has brought him some strength, of 
course, and Maxwell Geismar grants 
that Lewis’ novels “form a remarkable 
diary of the middle-class mind in Ameri- 
ca.” Geismar protests, however, that 
“surely the Middle-Class Empire is one 
of the most limited phases of the in- 
numerable phases of history—and not 
only of world history but of American 
history. . . .”” The direct opposite is more 
nearly true. The central motif of modern 
history has been the centuries-long rec- 


ord of the magnificent and piddling ex- 
ploits of the middle class. American his- 
tory, except for the potent but defeated 
horror of slavery, is uniquely middle- 
class history. American character and 
culture, from top to bottom, has been 
soaked in middle-class ideas and ideals. 


For Geismar the key to Lewis’ work 
is knowledge of Lewis’ personal identifi- 
cation with middle-class values. This is 
half true, and it does explain his failures. 
More important is Lewis’ rejection of 
middle-class values, and this explains his 
successes. In Lewis we find self-criticism, 
not an everyday bourgeois virtue. Like 
nearly every other serious American 
writer of this century, from Twain and 
Henry Adams on down, he has felt the 
terrifying pressure of scientific determin- 
ism and of economic monopoly. He has 
responded negatively, with pessimism, 
and yet with an honest desire for democ- 
racy, individual growth, progress, and 
the social use of science. In Kingsblood 
Royal he has revealed some of the 
wretched sickness of America, whereas 
before he had dealt chiefly with the 
empty quality of a dominantly middle- 
class existence. This is an advance, ar- 
tistically and intellectually—a remark- 
able advance late in a career. The con- 
tribution is negative rather than positive, 
but is a welcome sign of health and dura- 
bility in the old tradition of American 
democratic individualism. 

For a positive view of America today 
we must turn to writers like the Stein- 
beck of Grapes of Wrath—writers who 
occasionally draw close to that vision and 
understanding which Americans have 
been gaining from painful struggle 
throughout our history. To such a posi- 
tive view there are few alternatives: the 
heroic exploits of clean-cut Anglo-Saxons 
in the dream-world of commercial fiction; 
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or the despairing heroism of their artis- 
tically presented cousins, like Heming- 
way’s Robert Jordan or one of Mar- 
quand’s valiant aristocrats. In the latter 
there is much technical brilliance, subtle- 
ty, and self-conscious sensitivity; and 
Sinclair Lewis has little of these virtues; 
but his harsh caricature of our life has an 
honesty and rough truth of which much 
will endure when the falser and thinner 


fabric of finer writing has worn away. 
The pitifully groping and rebellious Carol 
Kennicott and George Babbitt will last; 
Martin Arrowsmith, the blundering cre- 
ative modern Everyman, will last; above 
all lovely Leora Arrowsmith will last— 
because they have been brought clearly 
to our view, up through the appearances 
of the surface of life, out of the reality of 
struggling human life itself. 


The Drama of Sean O’ Casey’ 


GUY BOAS’ 


Ix THE rich orchestrations of three 
strangely entitled volumes of autobiogra- 
phy, J Knock at the Door, Pictures in the 
Hallway, Drums under the Windows, Sean 
O’Casey reveals his early Dublin life and 
his vivid personal observation from 
which his Irish plays are wrought. 

I Knock at the Door deals exclusively 
with childhood, and the dominating note 
is poverty. O’Casey lost his father at the 
age of seven, and from then on his 
mother’s life was a heroic struggle for 
bare existence for herself and her young- 
est child, the four elder children con- 
tributing little to help her and at times 
becoming an added burden. “ Johnny,” 
as the author names himself, suffered 
from childhood from an affliction of the 
eyes, a condition aggravated by neglect 
and malnutrition. A constant conflict 
was waged between his physical and 
mental needs, doctors forbidding him to 
go to school or to use his eyes at all for 
reading, the minister and schoolmaster 
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pressing for him to be sent regularly to 
school and church, his brothers and sis- 
ter siding with one party or the other ac- 
cording to their own convenience. His 
unfortunate, bewildered mother, who is 
his good angel throughout the book, dis- 
patches him obediently to school when 
the minister’s threats and persuasions 
become too pressing only to withhold 
him fiercely when the cruelties of an an- 
cient schoolmaster send him home fright- 
ened, hurt, and with eyes damaged more 
than before. 

The trouble, throughout, lay with cir- 
cumstance, which left the boy with no 
money for his physical needs while his 
mental development was so active that 
he felt and remembered every detail of 
sufferings to be related with all the 
eloquence of his adult genius. 

In the second volume, Pictures in the 
Hallway, Johnny describes his life from 
the time of the death of Parnell, when he 
was about ten years old, through the 
dangerous age of his first going to work, 
down to the rioting in Dublin which ac- 
companied the news of the Boer War. 

Johnny’s changes of job were frequent. 
He had learned no trade, partly on 
account of his poor eyesight, and was 
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therefore obliged to take unskilled em- 
ployment, first as an errand boy, then 
as a van boy, later still as a laborer. 
The chapters succeed one another in 
a glorious medley of anecdote, family 
history, religious fervor and controversy, 
and political upheaval. The two things 
which remain constant throughout the 
kaleidoscopic story are Johnny’s staunch 
Protestantism and his love for his 
mother; everything else is a chronicle 
of dispute, criticism, and riot, and bitter 
resentment at the continual gnawing 
poverty which held him back from his 
aspirations. 

To a student of history the details of 
rebellion, strikes, lockouts, and the many 
ramifications of political controversy 
with which Drums under the Windows is 
filled provide much interest and informa- 
tion in the way of voces populi; but to 
those who are mainly interested in 
O’Casey as a dramatist these activities 
are never more than a background either 
to his plays or to his life; he was never a 
wholehearted politician, though in his 
youth he may have thought he was. 
He subscribed to funds and attended 
meetings, made speeches, became in- 
volved in riots, shouted, ran or struck 
blows, as his fellow-countrymen did, but 
his true passion lay always in the arts; it 
was paints and paintbrushes in the shop- 
window that aroused his longing, poetry 
books that consumed his pence, and 
amateur acting that entranced his lei- 
sure. Once he was almost put up against 
a wall and shot; once he was taken 
prisoner by English soldiers; once he 
knocked a policeman off his horse; but 
he never seemed quite to know why he 
was doing these things, and he always 
describes himself as terrified of bloodshed 
in any form and anxious to get away 
from any trouble brewing. 

It is significant that the autobiogra- 
phies cease before the biographer be- 


comes a playwright. To the reader this is 
tantalizing, for, after living with Johnny 
through his desperate childhood and 
trials of youth, one would be glad to 
share the days of his success, which, per- 
haps, a fourth volume will describe. 
Meanwhile, we are faced with a gap, 
that imagination must bridge, between 
Sean the man and Sean the dramatist. 
The strange factor is that practically all 
the material used by the dramatist is 
culled from the period of Sean the man. 
His first play was staged at the Abbey 
Theatre in 1923, when he was already 
forty years old; his almost instantaneous 
success carried him permanently into the 
world of the theater and was followed by 
his removal to England, his marriage 
(again in the theater world, for his wife 
had taken a leading part in one of his 
plays), and his settling down to earn his 
living as playwright, author, and dra- 
matic critic. Henceforward he was no 
longer “of the people’’: he belonged to 
the world of art. 

O’Casey’s first three plays, The 
Shadow of a Gunman, Juno and the Pay- 
cock, and The Plough and the Stars, form 
a complete and self-contained section of 
his work. They were all produced at the 
Abbey Theatre between 1923 and 1926; 
their background is Dublin in the times 
of unrest between the Irish Rebellion of 
1916 and the Civil War of 1922; their 
characters are realistic portrayals of the 
Irish people as the playwright knew 
them. If he had never written anything 
else, he would go down to posterity as the 
dramatist of Ireland at the turning- 
point of her struggle for Home Rule. 

O’Casey’s knowledge of these times 
was not that of a mere student of history; 
he had lived the scenes which he de- 
scribed, had gone to school as a Protes- 
tant child among Catholics, had traveled 
on trams where the daily bread of discus- 
sion was politics and history, Fenians, 
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Wolfe Tone, Parnell (“Who was Wolfe 
Tone, Ma?” the small boy asked, as the 
tram conductor sang his chronicle song 
among the Diamond Jubilee illumina- 
tions). Rebellion and civil strife were as 
natural to the Dublin children of the 
nineties as bombs and invasion-talk were 
to the London children of the 1940’s. 

In the main, however, his chief char- 
acters are less interested in the politi- 
cal scene than busy with their own 
lives—their love-making, their mon- 
ey-making, their health, and their liveli- 
hood—and the political upheavals, cul- 
minating often in machine-gun fire, come 
only as an interruption to lives which are 
hard enough already without such an 
added burden. The women are at their 
best in striving to keep their homes and 
menfolk safe in the midst of disaster; but 
the men are at their best when fighting 
for their ideals. Artistically better still 
are the men who do not fight but who 
drink and idle and moralize—Captain 
Boyle and Joxer and Fluther Good— 
ne’er-do-wells of the material world but 
immortals of the theater. 

These three plays, together with the 
one-act trivialities A Pound on Demand 
and The End of the Beginning, form a 
literature of their own in the Irish Abbey 
Theatre tradition, an urban and more 
robust version of the peasant world of 
Synge. In them the dramatist is in Ire- 
land and Ireland in the dramatist; and, 
by a paradox not infrequent in art, out 
of the squalid poverty and sordid chaos 
of these plays’ settings spring a sumptu- 
ous characterization, a magnificence of 
human creation which none of the 
playwright’s subsequent dramas have 
equaled. Within the Gates boasts a bish- 
op, The Silver Tassie a staff wallah, Red 
Roses for Me a respectable rector; 
Purple Dust is set in the remnants 
of a Tudor mansion, Oak Leaves and 
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Lavender in the shadows of an ancient 
manorial house complete with dame 
of the manor and attendant butler 
and housekeeper; but royalty reigns 
not in these high-class personages or 
purlieus but in the inflated pretensions 
of the pseudo Captain Boyle, the run- 
to-seed tags of culture of the shifty 
Joxer, the death-pangs of Bessie Burgess 
in her poverty-stricken attic, the in- 
domitable heroism of Juno amid the 
ruins of her hearth and home, the whim- 
sical sense and pugnacity of Fluther 
Good, twinkling through the squalid hor- 
ror of rebellion, the fruitless heroism of 
poor little Minnie Powell, born in the 
drab tenements of Hilljoy Square and 
shot as “she went to jump off the lorry.”’ 
Bankrupt and bloodstained, these char- 
acters rise out of their dust and ashes to 
immortality, sustained and made mag- 
nificent by the grandeur with which they 
are conceived and the passion with which 
they are created. 

The Silver Tassie was a completely 
new departure. From the vivid realism 
of his Dublin settings, colored only with 
the native poetry of Irish speech, 
heightened perhaps a little for dra- 
matic effect, the author passed to a 
symbolism in which the realistic charac- 
ters of the first act break into chanting 
and verse-speaking, interspersed with 
more realism. The method enables the 
audience to see into the souls of the char- 
acters, so that it was said, when the play 
was first produced, that after seeing it 
one found one’s self looking into the souls 
of one’s fellow-travelers in bus or train 
on the homeward journey. Nothing 
seems less likely to provide material for 
poetry than a football cup, yet here is the 
authentic stuff of poetry. Symbolism 
cheerfully jumps the barriers of proba- 
bility, so that two elderly Dublin dockers 
are found as patients in a military hos- 
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pital, soldiers due back at the front from 
leave arrive home from a football match 
when the siren of their boat is already 
hooting for departure, and visitors, doc- 
tors, and patients wander in and out of a 
hospital ward with no sense of time or 
routine. The change in manner is chiefly 
wrought by the interposition of rhyming 
chants, whereas before the author has 
used only the natural poetry of speech. 
Thus, stretcher-bearers sing as they go 
up the line: 

Oh, bear it gently, carry it softly— 

A bullet or a shell said stop, stop, stop. 
It’s had its day and it’s left the play, 

Since it gamboll’d over the top, top, top... , 
and the wounded on the stretchers take 
up the chant: 

Carry on, carry on to the place of pain, 

Where the surgeon spreads his aid, aid, 

aid.... 
We are outside realism now, beyond the 
bounds of ordinary human action; and 
when we get back into realism in the 
hospital-ward of Act III, there is a 
change, some distortion of plain daylight 
by this period of symbolism which makes 
it impossible for the realism ever to be 
quite realistic again. So in the fourth act, 
in the lobby of the tragic dance-hall, 
when the crippled Harry cannot dance 
and the blinded Teddy cannot see, there 
is that strange telephone-interlude: the 
phone bell rings continually and the 
puzzled, half-frightened people who try 
to answer it can get no coherent reply. It 
has been said of this scene that the au- 
thor himself, when asked what it meant, 
replied that he did not know; it appears 
to have no significance in the story, and 
yet there is something here for that audi- 
ence which has been learning to see into 
the soul of things, something in this 
pathetic, uncomprehending attempt to 
answer a call from the infinite which ends 
in the blank remark, ‘‘Curious those at 


the other end of the telephone couldn’t 
make themselves understood.” 

The play, although it is labeled a 
“tragicomedy,” has more of the tragic 
than of the comic in it, with its tale of 
broken lives, of faithless loves, and of 
triumphs made bitter by recollection. It 
is the author’s contribution to the litera- 
ture of the first World War, and in it he 
expressed his sense of the fruitlessness of 
war in comparison with the urges of com- 
mon life as he had done formerly when 
dealing with the smaller wars and civil 
disturbances of his native country. 

Within the Gates follows The Silver 
Tassie in being a complete surrender to 
the stylized form which the Tassie had 
already heralded. At the outset, the 
author demands in his stage directions 
“large formalized figures of daffodils,” 
“formally shaped chairs,” and a chorus 
“of young girls and boys representing 
trees and flowers.” 

The characters—the Dreamer, the 
Bishop, the Young Whore, the Old 
Woman—have no names, for they are 
symbols of the universal, and the theme 
is the one dear to the heart of the author, 
the struggle of organized virtue against 
natural love and kindliness, a modern 
version of the Pharisee and the Publican. 

The four scenes represent in a stylized 
way the four seasons of the year in a 
London park; in addition to the chorus of 
young men and girls, there is a second 
chorus of down-and-outs and also a num- 
ber of pairs—two Evangelists, two Plat- 
form Speakers, two Nursemaids, and two 
Chair Attendants—who talk antiphonal- 
ly, though often leaving the stylized 
manner for plain realism; and a number 
of other figures from time to time form 
themselves into stylized groups. There is 
also a story, undisclosed except to the 
audience, of the Bishop’s connection in 
the long-ago with the Old Woman, by 
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whom he is the father of the Young 
Whore. It is this fact which makes him 
anxious to save the latter, although he 
never divulges to her their true relation- 
ship. It is a long journey for the average 
playgoer to travel; he is asked to accept 
as ‘‘heroine”’ of the play a girl who gives 
herself for gold despite her materialistic 
betrothal to the Gardener and her sym- 
bolic betrothal to the Dreamer; only the 
genius of O’Casey could make this hero- 
ine the sympathetic figure she is. Her 
plight is examined from the standpoint of 
various shades of organized religion— 
Salvation Army people, the Evangelists, 
and the Bishop, who appears to represent 
the church of Rome, and also from the 
standpoint of the Atheist, the Dreamer- 
idealist, the Gardener-materialist, . and 
the Old Woman, whose outlook is frankly 
selfish. The culmination of the play is the 
Young Whore’s death from heart failure; 
“T’ll go game and I’ll die dancing,” says 
she, while the Bishop implores her to re- 
pent and join the mournful march of the 
down-and-outs, who have “but a sigh for 
a song and a deep sigh for a drumbeat.”’ 
With the Dreamer she dances to her 
death (“Sing them silent; dance them 
still; and laugh them into an open 
shame!’’); but as she lies exhausted, with 
the Bishop kneeling beside her, her last 
words are “‘ Guide the hand you hold into 
making the sign of the cross, that I may 
whisper my trust in the golden mercy of 
God.” Thus she dies with the best of both 
worlds as her support, having, by the 
powerful alchemy of a kind heart, by- 
passed the steep and narrow way and ar- 
rived at heaven’s gate by a path of her 
own. She might well say, with another 
poet: 
Let the dusty spinster hiss me, 
Let the Bishop curse, 
I to the great Cathedral altar 
Bear the universe. 
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An interval of seven years elapsed be- 
fore O’Casey wrote another play. Then, 
in 1933, appeared The Star Turns Red, 
which was performed in London at the 
small Unity Theatre, whose productions 
were usually devoted to furthering the 
cause of communism. In this play 
O’Casey returned, more or less, to his 
realistic manner; yet some of the rags of 
symbolism remained clinging to his 
style, making it, in the absence of the 
formal manner, unreal and artificial. 
Thus, the time of the play is given as 
“Tomorrow or the next day,” the crowd 
breaks into chanting from time to time, 
the Red Priest and the Brown Priest an- 
swer each other in long, well-turned 
passages of orthodoxy, and even Red 
Jim, the Communist leader, finds prose 
at last insufficient to express his thoughts 
and addresses the Lady Mayoress in an 
elaborate passage of free verse; there is, 
too, the inexplicable figure of Joybell, 
half-priest, half-imbecile. The final scene, 
in which the Lord Mayor’s Christmas 
party is invaded by the Red Guards, has 
something of the inconsequent quality of 
a nightmare. 

In Purple Dust (1940), “a wayward 
comedy in three acts,” Cyril Poges and 
Basil Stoke, two English businessmen 
“rollin’ in money,” instal themselves 
with their two Irish mistresses in a Tudor 
mansion in Clune na Geera and attempt 
to relish the innocent flavor of rural life, 
together with the comfort and prestige 
of an antique residence. 

“It’s a strange thing,” remarks the 
third workman preparing the manor, 
“that a man with money would like to 
live in a place, lonesome an’ cold enough 
to send a shiver through a year-old dead 
man!” 

“Because they think it has what they 
call a history,” replies the foreman. 
“Everything old is saved in every coun- 
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try. Give a house a history, weave a 
legend round it, let some titled tomfool 
live or die in it and some fool mind will 
see loveliness in rottenness and ruin.” 
The consequent disillusionment is devel- 
oped in the happiest and highest-spirited 
vein of O’Casey farce. The impact of the 
knowledgeable natives on the ignorant, 
aspiring ‘“‘squires,” the tossing of Basil 
from his horse, the destruction of a wall 
by Poges’s runaway roller, the maneu- 
vers by crowbars of Poges’s quattrocento 
bureau, the panic caused by the invasion 
of the house by a supposed bull, and the 
final rising of the river to obliterate the 
house of pride provide a series of scenes 
in which laughter, holding both his sides, 
is never once checked by tragic incident 
or painful reflection. Nothing more seri- 
ous than lighthearted irony reminds one 
of the pain with which the comedy of the 
earlier plays is mingled. For those who 
would enjoy the fun of an O’Casey farce 
bathed in poetry but not in pain Purple 
Dust provides a happy holiday. 

Red Roses for Me, which appeared in 
1942 and was acted in London soon 
afterward, is a return to the manner of 
the early plays and to the Irish setting, 
though it contains one symbolic passage 
which, in some respects, is the most 
striking feature. The chorus of down- 
and-out men and ragged women hawking 
their wares on the bridge over the Liffey 
are raised suddenly to an antiphonal 
choir of song and dance in praise of the 
city of Dublin and in prophecy of what 
that city might become. The fire dies 
down, leaving the singers, plain mortals 
again, crying with wonder: “Jasus! 
I musta been dhreamin’. . . . I thought 
I was lost in a storm of joy, an’ many 
colours, with gay clothes adornin’ 
me... .” The final scene, in the grounds 
of the Protestant church, drops back 
into the old Irish battle between Catho- 


lics and Protestants, so bigoted that the 
mere display of a cross made of daffodils 
in front of the altar at Eastertide causes 
old Brennan o’ the Moor to rush into the 
church ejaculating “Popery, be God!” 
Again the author laments the unreason- 
ing hates and violences of his fellow- 
countrymen, but the characters who in 
the early plays were such vital beings 
have become more shadowy figures: Mrs. 
Breydon, the devoted mother—possibly 
a reflection of the author’s own mother, 
who stands out so clearly in his autobiog- 
raphy—has nothing to live for but her 
son Ayamonn, who is involving himself in 
political factions, just as Johnny Boyle 
of Juno and the Paycock did before him. 
Also, he has fallen in love with a girl 
whose religious and political opinions are 
opposite to his own, and he says, defiant- 
ly, “I like herself, and not her faith; I 
want herself, and not her father.” To 
which his mother replies, sagaciously, 
“The bigger half of Ireland would say 
that a man’s way with a maid must be 
regulated by his faith an’ hers, an’ the 
other half by the way her father makes 
his livin.’”” Commenting on the lives of 
the other characters is old Brennan, de- 
scribed as ‘‘owner of a few oul’ houses,” 
a player on the melodeon, who wanders 
in and out of the scene, inconsequent in 
the realistic passages and inspired in the 
symbolic ones. 

In Oak Leaves and Lavender (1946), 
dedicated ‘‘To Little Johnny Grayburn 
who, in his sailor suit, played football 
with me on a Chalfont lawn and after- 
ward gallantly fell in the battle of 
Arnhem,” the dramatist summons all his 
skill for symbolic treatment to depict the 
horror of the second World War. The 
time is “During the Battle of Britain” 
and the scene a manorial house in the 
West English country threatened from 
the air. The house is the property of 
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Dame Hatherleigh, and its dominant 
spirit is that of Feelim, her Irish butler. 
Home Guards, Land Girls, and Special 
Constables express themselves in poetic 
thought and prosaic action, with the 
threat of doom ever present from the 
skies; and when the inevitable crash 
brings tragedy, killing Edgar, the Dame’s 
son, and Drishogue, Feelim’s son, the 
ancient quarrel between England and 
Ireland is forgotten in the parents’ com- 
mon grief. 

“Listen Feelim! The casket’s covered 
with our English flag; and to keep 
Drishogue’s spirit calm beside his com- 
rades, I draped a silken strip of green 
above our English colours.” 

“From now on to fight, harry, an’ rend 
the Germans till they’re glad to go goose- 
steppin’ into th’ grave!” cries Feelim. 
“Here on this spot, at this moment, 
Feelim O’Morrigun takes up the fight 
where Drishogue laid it down!”’ It seems 
a long way since English and Irish voices 
were heard in The Plough and the Stars 
warring each against the other. Feelim: 
“A cap badge and a few buttons are 
all that’s left of my boy”; but the 
farmer’s daughter comforts him, 
“There’s more to come; a living spark 
from himself that will soon be a buoyant 
symbol of our Drishogue who is gone!” 
One feels, as ever, that the heart of 
the author is not in the national aspects 
of the conflict but in the universal suffer- 
ing and sorrow which war between what- 
ever parties and waged for whatever 
causes brings on the innocent—old and 
young, men, women, and children alike. 


The theme of world war may not have 
proved in Oak Leaves and Lavender as 
easily within the author’s compass as 
the civil war proved in his first Irish 
plays, but the attempt to span it has re- 
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sulted in proportionately as brave an 
achievement. 

Towering above all contemporary 
dramatists (save one apparently immor- 
tal fellow-countryman) stands Sean 
O’Casey. Juno, not excluding Saint Joan, 
is probably the finest play of the cen- 
tury; The Plough and the Stars reaches a 
climax of unequaled intensity; The Silver 
Tassie carries experiment further than 
any competitor; Within the Gates has no 
rival for originality of spirit and signifi- 
cance. 

Great art seems to spring from a na- 
tional soil, its roots imbedded deep down 
in national consciousness and experi- 
ence stretching far back atavistically in 
time. Homer rises from the soil of 
Greece, Shakespeare from that of Eng- 
land, Wagner from that of Germany. 
From the mists and bogs of Ireland, from 
the greensward of Killarney but also 
from the gray pavements of Dublin has 
grown the genius of O’Casey, bursting 
into blossom in his Irish plays. How, it 
may be asked, has the flowering been af- 
fected by the author’s being uprooted 
from the soil of Eire and replanted in 
London or in Devonshire? Can the influ- 
ence of early native life preserve the 
fount of inspiration, and does work writ- 
ten on alien ground suffer from the trans- 
planting, the roots delving less distance 
below the surface? How far can the 
original genius of apprehension assimi- 
late the new surroundings and depict 
them with the old authentic touch? 

The history of art is full of surprises; 
and it may yet be that O’Casey will an- 
swer these questions by writing plays 
based both on English and on Irish ex- 
perience which will transcend even Juno 
and prove that the domain of great 
dramatists, like the tomb of brave men, 
is all the earth. 
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What We Face in the Field of English 


A. G. D. WILES' 


Waar we immediately face in the field 
of English language and literature is, to a 
considerable degree, confusion. The pur- 
pose of this paper is to point out evidences 
of that confusion; to recommend, on oc- 
casions, steps that might be taken toward 
order; and, finally, to propose a plan 
whereby concerted effort may be made 
toward the achievement of comparative 
order. The paper surveys the state of 
English from grade to graduate school; 
for surely education is one continuous 
process, and what affects one level is of 
interest if not of serious concern to every 
other. 

There seems to be comparatively little 
confusion on the level of the primary 
school, except where extremist progres- 
sive education has turned the teacher’s 
mind and the child’s mind “into mush,” 
as Jacques Barzun says, and except 
where the picturing-of-words method of 
teaching reading has taken the unfor- 
tunate bent of making the alphabet an 
isolated monstrosity and the use of indi- 
vidual letters to form syllables and words 
a painful exercise. After all, it is impor- 
tant that the young people learn to spell 
and to pronounce. 

But on the high-school and college lev- 
els confusion confronts us almost every- 
where we turn. Here co-ordination of 
programs, agreement concerning objec- 
tives, has almost utterly broken down. 


* Chairman, department of English, The Citadel, 
Charleston, S.C. This paper was given as an address 
at the annual meeting of the English Division of 
the South Carolina Education Association, March 


29, 1946. 


There is, first, the problem of what to 
do concerning grammar. Upon it there 
is no agreement between high-school and 
college teachers, with the possible excep- 
tion that, as a tool subject, grammar is 
mainly the task of the high school. Some 
teachers would omit the study of it al- 
most altogether, on the grounds that 
there is little logic in it and that it has 
been overstressed in the past. They 
would have students use the laws of lan- 
guage largely through imitation—in 
other words, do blind flying in communi- 
cation for the rest of their lives. Others, 
at the opposite extreme, would give large 
doses of formal grammar. The Harvard 
Report scarcely helps matters when it 
says simply, in making a statement re- 
garding the teaching of writing and of 
“oral expression” in the secondary 
schools: ‘‘Study of grammar only when 
it can be made to throw light on the 
workings of language and provide a con- 
venient vocabulary for analysis of struc- 
tural weaknesses in speech and writing.’ 
This implies that, when a high-school 
student in his speaking or writing has 
used an adjective for an adverb, the 
teacher should stop the class, define ad- 
jective and adverb, illustrate their use, 
reveal their forms, and then go on with 
what he was doing—that grammar 
should be taught in this manner. Mean- 
while, a new crop of grammar textbooks 
appears for “the growing number of 


* General Education in a Free Society: Report of 
the Harvard Committee (Cambridge: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1945), p. 112. 
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courses in grammar which are being of- 
fered in universities and colleges.’ And 
numerous colleges prepare to do what the 
high schools should have done but did 
not do, largely because of lack of co- 
operative planning between the high- 
school and the college. 

The golden mean seems clearly to lie in 
the high school’s undertaking to give the 
student a sound training in practical and 
useful grammar, that is, grammar with- 
out the niceties and subtleties that a 
skilled linguist would require. And it 
should be given as grammar, not as an 
adjunct to writing or speaking, because, 
if it is given only as an adjunct, it will 
be a poorly treated stepchild. To be sure, 
this study of grammar as grammar must 
constantly be supplemented by a clarifi- 
cation of grammatical problems wher- 
ever they appear, in speech or writing. 
Unless the secondary school will follow 
this plan, the quality of our writing, 
speaking, and reading is destined to go 
below bottom. 

Stemming in part from our confusion 
concerning grammar, our confusion with 
regard to composition is no less great; 
only here we seem more quarrelsome, and 
our colleagues from other departments 
have joined the melee. College English 
teachers have so belabored high-school 
teachers with complaints about their not 
teaching students to write that some 
high-school teachers, in desperation, 
have sought college programs of com- 
position and have taught them, even 
down to the college textbook.‘ Still other 
high-school teachers, smarting under the 
specific rebuke that they do not train 
their students to develop significant 

3 Margaret M. Bryant, A Functional English 
Grammar (Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., 1945), p. v. 
Another college grammar book that has recently 
come to my desk is Bertha M. Watts’s Modern 
og at Work (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 
1944). 
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ideas, have sent the students to the ency- 
clopedias to get ideas worthy of composi- 
tion. The pity of it is that the student 
suffers in both instances; for if the college 
program and textbook are proper ones for 
the college student, they should not be 
proper ones for the high-school student; 
and the student paraphrasing close- 
packed ideas from the encyclopedia is 
not receiving development of his own 
ideas, which is a part of effective training 
in writing. When he gets to college, the 
former student may conceivably get the 
same program and textbook that he had 
in high school; and the latter student 
will certainly continue, until caught, his 
vicious practice of taking his themes from 
the encyclopedia; and so growth is 
doubly paralyzed. 

These steps on the part of the high 
school are among those that have led to 
the recent creation of the college non- 
credit remedial writing course, a course 
that we, more than the students, should 
regard with shame. Has not the high 
school graduated the students? And has 
not the college admitted them? 

In the meantime our colleagues in 
other departments, high school and col- 
lege, helpfully remind us that we are not 
doing our job, since their students cannot 
write. And we bow our heads—or theirs 
—and add something else to the composi- 
tion course. These same colleagues return 
later with a different expression on their 
faces and ask us to give a course in en- 
gineering-report writing, or business 
English, or physical-education idiom. 
And, as likely as not, we do. Thus con- 
fusion multiplies. 

It is high time that as a group we got 
a better perspective of the whole problem 


4 The representative of one of our prominent 
publishing houses told me recently that their popu- 
lar college handbook of English had become so 
widely used in high schools that it was necessary to 
bring out a revision for college classes. 
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of composition. It is not up to us to teach 
engineering-report writing or business 
English or any scientific or vocational 
English. Such courses, if they are needed, 
are the special province of the depart- 
ments involved, because these depart- 
ments alone are steeped in the technical 
terminology of their fields and in the spe- 
cific forms that their reports are to take. 
Nor is it up to us to assume full responsi- 
bility for the quality of writing in any 
high-school or college body; for good 
composition is not only a matter of 
proper use of grammar and mechanics, 
but also a matter of effective vocabulary, 
sound ideas, and sound logic; and other 
departments must at least check for ade- 
quacy of vocabulary, ideas, and logic in 
their own subjects. As Jacques Barzun 
says, “Joint effort [of the whole faculty] 
is needed, not merely to ‘enforce the 
rules’; it is needed to insure accuracy in 
every subject.’’s 

It is up to us to undertake to teach 
students a good general vocabulary, 
practical grammar leading to the forma- 
tion of clear sentences, the effective con- 
struction of a paragraph, and clear and 
accurate exposition written to hold the 
attention of the reader, not to put him to 
sleep. But, as we go about our job, it is 
most important for us to remember, in 
the words of the Harvard Report, that 
“.. good speech and good writing are 
not learned in a few years and from a few 
courses. They develop as the whole mind 
develops. .. .”° Thus remembering, we 
shall know how to differentiate between 
student laggardness and student capacity 
and how to evaluate properly our col- 
leagues’ efforts at different levels. And, 
too, if we could have a central heart 
pumping life throughout the whole body 

5 Teacher in America (Boston: Little, Brown & 
Co., 1945), p- 48. 

6 Op. cit., p. 92. 


of English composition—that is, from 
primary school through college—we 
might grade our curricula to the develop- 
ing mind so as both to work the mind to 
capacity and to avoid breaking it down 
through our own confusion. But that is a 
big one 

There is also absence of co-ordination 
in the handling of literature. In general, 
high school and college teach the same 
survey course, with the same or similar 
objectives, and, again, sometimes from 
the same textbook. This mocking agree- 
ment, which has caused no little bitter- 
ness between high-school and college 
teachers, came about, I suspect, as an- 
other act of despair on the part of the 
high schools when they were being criti- 
cized by the college or when they knew 
not what to teach their students to pre- 
pare them best for college. Now both 
high school and college show the inclina- 
tion to drop the survey, for the course 
was built to take greatest advantage of 
the historical method of criticism (which 
places much weight upon the biographi- 
cal, social, and political context in which 
literature is written), and this method of 
criticism is giving ground rapidly before 
the literary method (which considers lit- 
erature as literary art, essentially apart 
from biographical, social, and political 
context). One wonders whether, if the 
survey does die out in the high schools, 
they may adopt the Harvard “Great 
Texts” course. In view of the colleges’ 
general lack of interest to plan with 
them, they would not be to blame. 

Another source of confusion in our 
handling of literature in high school and 
on the lower level of college has been our 
tendency to undertake too much. We 
have often not recognized the wisdom of 
setting a simple goal for a course but 
have rather tried to do everything. The 
Harvard Report advises well the high 
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school—and the lower level of college— 
when it recommends that “‘overambitious 
technical analyses of structure, plot, 
figurative language, prosody, genre,’’’ be 
avoided and that the courses aim to give 
the student “direct access to the poten- 
tialities and norms of living as they are 
presented to the mental eye by the best 
authors.’* But a caution is necessary 
here. With an aim of this kind we shall 
have to give the essay type of examina- 
tion, not the objective test, which is an- 
other source of confusion. 

Now bestriding the high school and 
the college like a colossus and confusing 
us no little is the vexed problem of read- 
ing. We are told that at least 33 per cent 
of the students in high school and at least 
10 per cent of those entering college have 
serious reading disability while at least 
20 per cent more on each level are handi- 
capped by defective reading of one sort 
or another.? We are frequently asked 
what we are going to do about it; and 
some English departments, believing 
that they are responsible for most of the 
faults of the universe, have added a spe- 
cial course in reading, and some, even an 
expensive machinery for testing and 
teaching reading. But is this problem 
peculiarly ours? 

In so far as it is a problem of reading 
comprehension solely, we should cer- 
tainly accept our share of the responsi- 
bility. In the natural course of things we 
should, by preachment and requirement, 
keep before our students the importance 
of mastering words in context, of recon- 
structing outlines of difficult materials, 
and of making summaries and précis— 
three indispensable tools of reading com- 
prehension. But so should other depart- 


1 Ibid., p. 110. 
8 Tbid., p. 107. 


* Percentages have been deduced from a number 
of articles. 
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ments, because students read in other 
subjects than English. Here, again, there 
is need for joint effort of the whole 
faculty. 

The question immediately arises 
whether we in our efforts should use one 
of the now rather numerous specially 
prepared textbooks for training in read- 
ing comprehension. Long and climacti- 
cally built as they are—and as a textbook 
should be—they can be used effectively 
only by their displacing something else 
in an already overcrowded curriculum. 
If room is made for them (and the ad- 
visability is questionable, particularly in 
college) let us hope that they will not 
push grammar out, a knowledge of which 
is indispensable to reading comprehen- 
sion. 

In so far as the reading problem con- 
cerns eye or eye-movement defects, 
faulty uses of the vocal organs, mind 
blocks, or limping intelligence, it is cer- 
tainly not ours. It belongs to the depart- 
ments of medicine, educational psychol- 
ogy, or psychiatry. As a rule we would 
only make matters worse, no matter how 
good or how expensive our newly pur- 
chased machinery. 

The English department of the typical 
graduate school does much to confound 
us at our very roots—our teachers. Over- 
emphasizing the historical method of 
criticism, it tends to make of the future 
teacher one much more versed in the his- 
torical milieu of literature than in the 
effective analysis of literature as such. 
Insisting that the future teacher evaluate 
all that has previously been written on a 
literary work before he may make his 
own evaluation, it tends to give him more 
study of writing about literature than of 
literature itself. Committed to the re- 
peated assignment of research papers 
that generally call for detailed investiga- 
tion of only limited aspects of the litera- 
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ture concerned, it tends to sacrifice 
breadth of perspective in literature to an 
endless repetition of the methods and 
mannerisms of research. This is not to 
say that the above procedures, stripped 
of their excesses, have no value in the 
making of teachers. They have unde- 
niable value. For example, training in the 
historical method of criticism makes 
clear to the future teacher that knowing 
the milieu from which a work sprang 
may often be indispensable to a complete 
understanding of the work; evaluation of 
previous writings upon literary works 
teaches him to make use of judgments 
of the past and to make headway from 
them; and the detailed research paper 


‘ demands of him truth to fact, logical 


processes of reasoning, and should en- 
courage in him the spirit of research. It 
is only the excesses which are vicious and 
which bar the way to the making of good 
teachers. 


If the graduate department would 
make effective teachers, it should reduce 
the emphasis upon historical criticism 
and give more place to purely literary 
criticism, let the two walk more nearly 
abreast and contribute one to the other; 
it should slacken its demand for evalua- 
tion of evaluations in favor of more prac- 
tice of direct evaluation of literature it- 
self; it should reduce the number of re- 
search papers in favor of wider and fuller 
study of the literary works in the various 
courses; and, perhaps above all, it should 
remember that historical research is by 
no means the only valuable kind of re- 
search in the field of literature. 

It is amply evident then that there is 
much actual confusion in our field—so 
much that it is high time that we did 
something about it. 


What I have to propose is not startling 
or unreasonable or original. It is simply 
that we English teachers determine to 
have a more effective co-ordination of 
programs on the various educational lev- 
els. Since we shall probably not be able 
to effect this co-ordination on a national 
scale, I propose that we undertake to 
effect it on a state scale. Our initial efforts 
might follow those of the English teach- 
ers of the state of California.”’ Following 
their model, the association of the teach- 
ers of English of a state might draw up a 
resolution urging the state board of edu- 
cation to appoint a committee, with all 
educational levels represented thereon, 
to study the curriculum in the field of 
English with a view especially to estab- 
lishing a more co-ordinated course of 
study. The job is so large that it would 
have to be understood that at least the 
chairman of the committee should be 
freed from teaching duties for one year, 
if not longer. The committee appointed 
and the chairman elected, the problems 
would follow thick and fast: What are 
the aims of education in the state? How 
can English studies at different levels 
best contribute to the achievement of 
these aims? What should these English 
studies at different levels be, consonant 
with the aims of education in general and 
with a sense of the developing mind of 
the student? But the problems would not 
be insurmountable and the results would 
give us at least a far more co-ordinated 
program than we have now. 

What is here recommended is not regi- 
mentation but the democratic process of 
representation, discussion, and the ac- 
ceptance of majority judgment. 


1° See G. F. Sensabaugh, “English Studies and 
the Crisis in Education,” College English, V (1943), 
30-34. 
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I; Is no easy task to sell the merits of 
Othello to a group of college sophomores. 
I recently undertook to teach the play 
again and faced a new batch of young 
hopefuls, their copies of Othello on the 
desks in front of them. I was determined 
this time to prevent their falling into the 
fatal trap of viewing the play as a vi- 
gnette from life, not as a work of art. That 
we might view the fate of one of the fal- 
len, I resurrected the criticism of Thomas 
Rymer, suggesting that if we were to 
read Othello as a day-to-day account of 
the lives of certain unfortunate people, 
we would find it an absurd play indeed 
and would be able to read Rymer’s clas- 
sical remarks on the subject not only 
with much amusement but with sym- 
pathy as well. 

Rymer read the play much as he might 
have read a report of the latest murder 
mystery. Othello didn’t make sense to 
him because, viewing it as he did, it was 
packed with impossibilities; things in 
life just don’t happen that way. He was, 
however, able to salvage a moral from it. 
After much puzzlement and gnashing of 
teeth, he declared that one of three 
morals might be drawn from the play: 
first, that it might be a warning to all 
maidens of quality not to run away with 
Blackmoors without their fathers’ con- 
sent; second, that it might be a warning 
to all good wives that they look well to 
their linen; third, that it might be a 
warning to husbands that they seek 
mathematical proofs of infidelity before 
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they give in to their wrath. Rymer is 
particularly upset by the problem of 
time, by the fact that events in Cyprus 
are crowded into so small a compass of 
time that Cassio could not possibly have 
had the opportunity to lie with Des- 
demona. He is also disconcerted by all 
the pother stirred up by the missing 
handkerchief, suggesting that the play be 
renamed the “Tragedy of the Handker- 
chief”’ and admitting only that, “had it 
been Desdemona’s Garter, the Sagacious 
Moor might have smelt a Rat.” 

The Class of ’50, I assured them, must 
be above such nonsense. Rymer had 
failed to appreciate the play because he 
could not maintain the necessary disin- 
terestedness in reading it, could not dis- 
tinguish between what was not to be 
taken as a detailed report of an actual 
event and what must be taken as a stu- 
pendous portrayal of strong passions in 
action. Rymer forgot himself almost as 
much as the young lady who became so 
convinced of the reality of the play that, 
as Iago was leading Othello further along 
in the tragedy, she leaped from her 
theater seat and screamed, “Oh, you 
great black fool, can’t you see?” Direct- 
ing a threatening finger at my students, 
I remarked that if we didn’t become con- 
vinced that the young lady was not tak- 
ing Shakespeare as Shakespeare should 
be taken, we would at the end of our 
study be but little Rymers. 

Othello, I told them, must be looked 
upon as a work of art, and we must ac- 
cept the conventions that go with Eliza- 
bethan drama just as we accept the rules 
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of baseball or golf. To borrow from Mr. 
Stoll, we must rest assured that the con- 
vention “of believing at the critical mo- 
ment the detrimental thing that is cun- 
ningly told” was as acceptable in Shake- 
speare’s time as is the present Hollywood 
convention that all stenographers dress 
in mink coats and live in $300-a-month 
apartments. My students had already 
seen an example of this convention of 
credibility in Much Ado, which they had 
read as freshmen; those familiar with 
Lear, Winter’s Tale, and Cymbeline had 
other evidence of the convention at their 
fingertips. Othello’s state of mind, as 
Mr. Stoll further points out, “depends 
on the initial postulate of thinking men 
honest who but seem to be so.” 

Before facing this particular group, I 
had spent much time trying to figure out 
what aspects of the play might be most 
profitably discussed in class and what it 
would be well to point out to the Class of 
’50 in the course of their study. I con- 
cluded that the play is certainly not a 
pleasant one, either in action or in tone. 
Much Ado had shown them how hilari- 
ously funny the cuckold joke must have 
been to the Elizabethans; in fact, it must 
have enjoyed the same unfailing response 
as the mother-in-law joke of the 1940’s. 
But Othello shows the other horn of 
cuckoldry, and this one forgoes the 
belly laughs. Infidelity is no longer a 
ludicrous matter. In this play it cannot 
best be described as a “sinful” matter 
either; the best adjective would perhaps 
be “sordid.”’ The sexual act, in or out of 
wedlock, is constantly referred to in the 
most sordid terms. Othello is overbur- 
dened with coupling images; they set the 
tone of the play; they underline the 
theme of the play. They are plentiful in 
the first scene, as Iago describes the 
nuptial rites of Othello and Desdemona 
to Brabantio: 
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Even now, now, very now, an old black ram 
Is tupping your white ewe; 


and a little further on: 


... you'll have your daughter cover’d with a 
barbary horse; 


and still further: 


... your daughter and the Moor are now 
making the beast with two backs. 


There is a nastiness in the imagery which 
is, indeed, part and parcel of the nastiness 
of Iago’s character and the nastiness of 
the play as a whole. Where the imagery 
is not that of rams and ewes, it is that of 
goats and monkeys and wolves in heat. 
This is the imagery and tone neither of 
the bedroom nor of the bawdy house. 
Compared to Iago’s mind, a bawdy house 
is a gem of purest ray serene. 

The plot is one of a noble man fallen 
from high estate. In his fall, Othello is a 
relatively passive figure. The activating 
force in the play is Iago; and I had de- 
cided that a discussion of plot and char- 
acters could perhaps best be organized 
by using Iago as a focal point and show- 
ing how he is the most determining fac- 
tor of the plot and of the actions and 
passions of the other characters. 

Iago has the endearing and compelling 
qualities of the medieval Vice, the 
Senecan villain, and the Machiavellian 
monster, all rolled into one. The kindest 
tribute that has been paid him in Shake- 
spearean criticism is that he was a right- 
eous, though sharp, instrument of Provi- 
dence, a scourge of God to smite down 
Othello for the latter’s sins. Few critics 
view him so generously, and my students 
passionately agreed that few critics 
should. And, as we got into the play, 
most of my students followed most of the 
critics in seeking motivating forces in 
Iago. The ancient, of course, supplies us 
with his motives, though whether we are 
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to accept the validity of his statements 
is open to doubt. He has been wronged 
by Othello, he hates Othello, and he 
seeks revenge against Othello. In the 
first place, he was passed over in promo- 
tion; he, a happy and proved warrior, 
was overlooked at the expense of little 
more than an army clerk (vigorous nods 
from some ex-enlisted men who remem- 
bered that fatuous second lieutenant). 
His successful commands went for 
nought, and the book-learning and arm- 
chair-strategy qualities of Cassio won 
for him the coveted post; or, at least, so 
says Iago. In addition, he suspected 
Othello of rumpling his sheets, “the 
thought whereof,” he tells us, “doth, like 
a poisonous mineral, gnaw my inwards.” 
Further, his respect for Emilia’s capacity 
for infidelity being what it was, he sus- 
pected he was behorned by Cassio as 
well. 

We then turned to the conclusions of a 
few of our more eminent Shakespearean 
guides. Coleridge had referred to Iago’s 
statements as “the motive-hunting of a 
motiveless malignity.”” Mr. Bradley and 
Mr. Stoll agree that it was Iago’s desire 
to carry out his ill deeds which set him 
to looking for motives and that to say his 
actions were caused by the above-men- 
tioned motives is to put the cart before 
the horse. Mr. Bradley sees Iago as a 
frustrated individual seeking to heighten 
his sense of superiority, power, and dar- 
ing by carrying out his iniquitous plot. 
Whatever Iago’s motives or lack of them 
—and certainly an Elizabethan villain 
could like evil for the sake of evil—it is the 
depth of his evil which makes the play. 
The class concluded that the best that 
could be said for Iago was that he was 
clever and cagey; the worst, to borrow a 
sobriquet from Falstaff’s ever fluent 
tongue, was that he was, purely and 
simply, a bull’s pizzle. 
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One of my better students observed 
that Iago’s cleverness is principally two- 
fold. His first talent lies in his supreme 
ability to appear what he is not. It is a 
masterpiece of irony when Iago, in sug- 
gesting the Desdemona-Cassio-Othello 
triangle to his general, says in reference 
to Cassio: 

Men should be what they seem; 


Or those that be not, would they might seem 
none. 


Here he is putting his finger on his own 
malevolence, on his own weapon of con- 
quest and near-success. Iago is to every- 
one—except Roderigo and the audience 
—“honest Iago,”’ one who is never but 
what he seems. Even Roderigo is not, 
until his own murder, cognizant of the 
real depth of Iago’s evil. This prized 
knowledge, revealed as it is through his 
soliloquies, is the property of the audi- 
ence alone. This supreme dissembling 
character of Iago is, of course, absolutely 
necessary to sustain the convention 
which is the main prop of the play. 
Iago’s second great talent, the student 
continued, lies in his unfailing ability to 
seize upon the weak points of others. His 
ability to read character, and particular- 
ly the flaws in various individuals’ char- 
acters, is uncanny. He realized, for ex- 
ample, that Roderigo has a character of 
the greatest simplicity, so simple that his 
every action, every bent, every energy, is 
directed unfailingly in one direction—that 
of Desdemona’s bed. Iago skilfully takes 
advantage of this fact. Even before the 
beginning of the play and before Desde- 
mona’s marriage, Iago has been extorting 
jewels and sums of money from Roderigo 
in return for his supposed attempt to 
further the gull’s suit with an uninterest- 
ed young girl and a menacing Brabantio. 
After the marriage, Iago assures him that 
that bond need not get in his way. When 
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Roderigo would literally drown his sor- 
rows, Iago is at his shoulder persuading 
him that Desdemona will soon be weary 
of the debilitated Othello and will set out 
a wandering and lecherous eye for one of 
Roderigo’s youthful vigor. Don’t drown 
yourself, counsels Iago—be practical and 
fill your purse; and Roderigo trots off, 
vowing to sell his land, though hardly 
with the same purposes as the followers 
of Christ. Later, Roderigo will even at- 
tempt murder as a down payment to the 
satisfaction of his lust; his lust, fortu- 
nately, must find its satisfaction in the 
grave. 

Iago works with the same dexterity on 
Cassio and, of course, has even more in- 
centive here, in that the lieutenant al- 
ready has three counts against him—his 
rank, his goodness, and his suspected 
dallying with Emilia. Iago sees three 
qualities—really flaws—in Cassio, which 
can be used to advantage. The first is 
Cassio’s overcavalierish manner; he is 
too handsome and smooth for his own 
good; his handsomeness should attract 
the ladies, if it does not; his courteous 
manner might easily be misconstrued if 
one thought he had any reason to suspect 
him. Iago seizes upon this fact immedi- 
ately. He calls to the attention of the 
lovesick Roderigo the manner in which 
Desdemona and Cassio had greeted each 
other, how she had paddled with the 
palm of his hand. He refers to it as “an 
index and obscure prologue to the his- 
tory of lust and foul thoughts.” Nor was 
it comforting te Iago himself to view 
Cassio’s osculatory greeting of Emilia. 

A second weakness of Cassio was his 
inability to hold his liquor and the ease 
with which his usually generous temper 
could be stirred after a drink or two. Iago 
immediately seizes upon this weakness as 
well, with the result that the lieutenant 
loses his commission. And, finally, Cas- 


sio’s grief at the loss of his reputation, a 
grief heightened by the fact that he bore 
his offended general much love, was used 
to advantage by Iago. He convinced 
Cassio that the way out of his difficulty 
was to petition the general’s general, 
Desdemona. And so Cassio’s attractive 
manner, his weakness in drink, and his 
regard for reputation were all grist for 
Iago’s mill. So concluded my student. 

I was at this point considerably heart- 
ened. The class was headed in the right 
direction; the millennium was in view. 
The wisdom flowing from the lips of my 
best students—Spencer, James, and Buck 
—was most gratifying. 

We next discussed Iago’s main, if only 
temporary, triumph over his supposed 
chief offender and most respectable op- 
ponent, Othello. In introducing the 
Othello-Iago conflict, I suggested that 
we must once again go back to our origi- 
nal insistence on Elizabethan dramatic 
convention—the convention of credibility 
or, if you like, the convention of the im- 
penetrability of disguise, in this case, 
Iago’s disguise of appearing honest. With- 
out this, agreed James, there would be no 
play; it was a handicap imposed on 
Othello by the rules of Shakespeare’s 
game. 

Othello was a fine fellow; he was a man 
of property; was of royal lineage; had a 
way with Anthropophagi and men whose 
heads grew beneath their shoulders; was 
esteemed highly by the Venetian sena- 
tors, highly enough to be singled out and 
sent on a very important mission to 
Cyprus; and was spoken of in the highest 
terms by Montano, who might have had 
reasons to feel jealous about the man 
who was succeeding him in a time of 
crisis. Othello’s very speeches, Spencer re- 
marked, sing out in favor of the poise, the 
dignity, and the essential nobleness of 
the Moor. He is a real tragic hero who 


is of high esteem as the play opens, who 
falls as he is enveloped in his ancient’s 
trap, and who regains some of his proper 
dignity and nobility between Iago’s ex- 
posure and his own death. 

Buck then gave a short report on 
Iago’s deception of Othello and conclud- 
ed that it was carried out in a masterly 
fashion. The villain’s invocation to the 
powers of evil at the end of Act I must 
certainly have been answered; for not 
only did he have the evil Roderigo work- 
ing along with him, but he also had the 
essentially good characters—Cassio, 
Emilia, Desdemona, Othello himself— 
working hand-in-glove with him until his 
mischief had been consummated. Fur- 
ther, he had Dame Fortune, a sort of 
diabola ex machina, on his side, too; for 
surely there is an element of purely co- 
incidental meetings and chance words 
which work in the ancient’s favor. With 
the unwitting aid of almost every char- 
acter in the play, Iago and his green- 
eyed monster gain the upper hand. We 
can doubtlessly accept the statements of 
both Desdemona and Othello that the 
latter is not naturally of a jealous dispo- 
sition. But the mite of jealousy which he 
did possess was pricked and probed and 
aggravated by Iago until Othello was be- 
side himself. Iago’s suggestions of the 
general laxity of Venetian morals, where 
cuckoldry was apparently as habitual as 
eating; of Othello’s advanced years; of 
Desdemona’s having been skilful and 
dissembling enough to put one over on 
Brabantio—all these put Othello on the 
rack. Even so, and after they had 
screwed Othello up to the passion of de- 
termining his wife’s death, he smothered 
her not in a fit of jealousy or revenge but 
with the conviction that justice demand- 
ed the death of an unfaithful wife. This 
scene, coming as it does shortly after the 
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beautiful and touching one in which 
Desdemona speaks of the poor, mad Bar- 
bary, sings her willow song, and shows 
her loveliness in contrast to Emilia’s 
more worldly view of life, is, to make an 
understatement, painful. Buck sat down, 
and I beamed. 

We were now nearing the end of our 
study, and I concluded—alas, too has- 
tily—that I had discovered the elixir, 
that my charges had extracted the 
quintessence from a work of literature 
whose greatness had baffled and per- 
plexed so many of their predecessors. I 
recalled how, just one year before, I had 
been lacking in pedagogic care (and my 
students in superior discernment), with 
the result that our study of the play had 
left Othello looking a very stupid oaf. A 
year ago the Class of ’49 had mumbled 
collectively into their beards—with far 
more lethargy than passion—“‘Oh, you 
great black fool, can’t you see?” But the 
Class of ’50 was convinced that Shake- 
speare does far better by the Moor than 
this and that the only argument to sub- 
stantiate our defense need not be based 
on the convention of credibility. To say 
the least, James observed, Othello is not 
alone hampered by this convention. If 
Othello is a stupid oaf, so are Cassio, 
Desdemona, Emilia, and most of the big 
wigs of Venice; for Iago is seldom simply 
Iago, just as Lear is seldom simply Lear; 
he is King Lear, and the ancient is honest 
Iago—so honest that Cassio and Des- 
demona both look to him in an emergen- 
cy, both put their full trust in him. Even 
Emilia fails to take warning in the hand- 
kerchief episode, and she is simulating 
neither horror nor surprise when she 
later discovers the use to which the hand- 
kerchief has been put. Othello is just one 
of the many who fail to see through 
Iago’s mask. 
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At the conclusion of my penultimate 
Othello meeting with the Class of ’50, my 
spirits were high. My wife and young 
daughter, who had frequently remarked 
that my disposition at the dinner table 
was a clear indication of the relative in- 
telligence or stupidity of my students on 
that particular day, sensed that a new 
era of good feeling and jocularity had 
arrived. They concluded that one of two 
things (or both) had happened: either I 
had learned at last how to teach, or 
American youth was hitting a new high. 

Yesterday I had my last meeting on 
Othello with the members of ’50. We had 
gathered with high hopes, determined to 
fathom successfully the final mystery 
of the play—Shakespeare’s central in- 
tention in writing it. This, I realized, was 
a pretty big order. Thomas Rymer had 
undertaken to answer this and had found 
three possible morals. I had hitherto 
never been able to come to a satisfying 
conclusion; but who could fail with the 
combined help of Spencer, James, and 
Buck? The inpenetrable mystery was at 
last to be solved. We had behind us the 
wisdom of tomes of Shakespearean criti- 
cism, the psychological perception of 
Freud, and the infallible “new criticism” 
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which the class had found so helpful in 
the texts of Brooks, Warren, and Heil- 
man. My last class was going well; we 
had spent the first forty-eight of our al- 
lotted fifty minutes profitably. We were 
just on the verge of reaching the heart of 
the play. None of the usual obtuseness 
had been displayed, and we were nearing 
the end of the most graifying discussion 
group I had ever had. Had the bell rung 
two minutes early I would now be a con- 
fident instructor, but I was not to be 
saved by the bell. It was Randolph—that 
bastard Randolph—who caused my dis- 
tress and put an end to my happiness. It 
was that renegade who had not until then 
opened his mouth, who had contributed 
nothing. His blank face had shown no 
light in our many hours’ discussion of 
Othello. Suddenly, with two minutes be- 
tween me and complete success, a dull 
gleam came into Randolph’s eye. To him 
Shakespeare’s main purpose was simple 
and could be stated briefly. And through 
him I realized that I had failed once 
again. The tragedy of Othello, remarked 
the humorless Randolph, is the bard of 
Avon’s determined answer to that 
thought-provoking question: “Well, 
would you want your daughter to marry 
a Negro?” 
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In A program of general education, there 
is added to the traditional objectives of 
instructior in composition a new objec- 
tive or, rather, a new dimension of an old 
objective, which introduces new factors 
into the concerns of composition instruc- 
tors. The customary objectives of com- 
position courses may be broadly sum- 
marized under two heads: (1) correction 
of fundamental deficiencies in the me- 
chanics of reading and writing and (2) 
development of facility in employing the 
patterns and principles of expression in 
all subject material. The new objective 
is implicit in the second of these and in 
the nature of the prescribed, general edu- 
cation curriculum. In a curriculum based 
on required courses, training in writing 
should comprehend a particular adap- 
tation of the principles of expression 
to the specific subject matter of the 
college. Within this defined subject 
matter, students should achieve an ex- 
traordinary facility in writing. Nosacrifice 
of the traditional objectives is necessary. 
The laws of communication have value 
in themselves; they are a subject matter 
in themselves. But it is in their applica- 
tion to an area of ideas in which students 
have achieved a degree of maturity that 
they have their most vigorous pedagogi- 
cal value. 

The commitment of English composi- 
tion to a limited subject matter is pecul- 
iar to general education. In the tradi- 
tional curriculum, substantive courses, 
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Composition in the New Curriculum 
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even survey courses which are designed 
to provide introductions to general fields 
of knowledge, seldom bring their stu- 
dents to a level of comprehension which 
admits the application of formal methods 
of thought. The traditional course is con- 
cerned with fundamental facts, not with 
fundamental principles. Science, history, 
and literature have been presented as 
categories, not as disciplines. They have 
been based on the assumption that criti- 
cal capacity in any category is the last 
reward of enduring labor. The efficacy, 
even the possibility, of making some use 
of critical faculties along the way has 
been discounted. For this reason the ap- 
plication of the disciplines of expression 
to the matter of other courses of instruc- 
tion has been impossible. The gulf was 
too wide. 

It is a commonplace of student criti- 
cism that all courses in composition are 
inorganic excrescences of the curriculum. 
The students are quite right. Composi- 
tion has been inorganic, and it will re- 
main so until the curriculum becomes an 
organism. The study of logical expres- 
sion, of persuasive argument, has little 
bearing on science as fact; it has im- 
mediate bearing on science as thought. 

It is the peculiar nature of substantive 
courses in general education which cre- 
ates for teachers of composition a new 
problem and a new opportunity. Sub- 
stantive courses may be studies of meth- 
od. They may teach the intellectual proc- 
esses characteristic of particular sciences. 
So conceived, courses in sciences, history, 
and the humanities act powerfully upon 
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one another and upon the study of gram- 
mar, rhetoric, and logic. All studies have 
basic resemblances in method. All sci- 
ences employ in their special ways the 
whole armory of grammatical principles. 

In a curriculum designed to teach the 
fields of knowledge as fields of human 
thought, composition is not an inorganic 
course. It assumes a new character. The 
material of the substantive courses is 
immediately available for use at the 
level of reflective thought. It is ready to 
be written about. It constitutes a plateau 
of intellectual maturity. Within the lim- 
its of this area of maturity, students can 
be brought to write with extraordinary 
excellence. 

It may be objected that, if the sub- 
stantive courses are themselves devoted 
to method and that if, in the final analy- 
sis, all scientific methods may be resolved 
into modes of exposition recognizable in 
any composition handbook, the substan- 
tive courses are themselves courses in 
composition, and composition teachers 
can accept the assistance gratefully and 
go their happy, independent way. On this 
ground it may be argued that composi- 
tion, rather than turning back into the 
material from which the principles are 
derived, should exercise the students in 
applying the principles to strange mate- 
rial. The objection is unsound for one 
fundamental reason: composition is a 
verbal, not a mathematical, art. The laws 
governing verbal expression are not ab- 
solutes, for words are not absolutes. The 
rules of composition are never quite fixed. 
They are not the ultimate rarefaction of 
intellectual process. 

To abstract the methods of science, 
history, and the humanities entirely from 
their particular substances, one goes, not 
to language, but to mathematics. When- 
ever English teachers talk with mathe- 
maticians, the subject of the Aristotelian 


versus the symbolic logic arises. Each 
group recognizes the proper province of 
the other. At its most precise, verbal ex- 
pression can be no more accurate than 
the traditional syllogism, and for this 
reason the most subtle processes of scien- 
tific thought elude verbal representation 
altogether. A broad area remains, how- 
ever, in which language is an effective 
instrument. In this area of intermediate 
refinement all sciences converge, without 
quite meeting, and the tyranny of their 
language still commands essential meth- 
od. To make full use of the student’s best 
abilities, teachers must accept the basic 
limitations of their own medium and of 
the student’s mind. 

A further objection is implied in the 
new curriculum. If all courses are con- 
cerned with methods of thought and if 
composition is no more than a self-con- 
scious application of commonplace meth- 
ods of thought to a specific subject mat- 
ter, then why bother with a special 
course and a special staff to teach com- 
position? The objection is perfectly 
sound. There is no meeting it on even 
terms. Composition is not a thing in it- 
self; it is a function of several other 
things. It is not even an acceptable sys- 
tem of organization, for it is not, as we 
have seen, either fully comprehensive or 
quite valid in itself. The only justifica- 
tion for the separate teaching of compo- 
sition is a pedagogical justification. If 
English teachers don’t teach it, nobody 
will; it ought to be and can be taught. 
The pedagogical justification is a weak 
one, however, unless the complex refer- 
ence of composition to all fields of knowl- 
edge is recognized and its specialized ref- 
erence to literature is forgotten. As they 
are now generally thought of, composi- 
tion staffs are expected to exercise the 
function of expression with specific refer- 
ence to literature, particularly with refer- 
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ence to English literature. The aim is too 
narrow. Verbal expression is pertinent to 
all knowledge. No sound reason can be 
advanced for the preference of Ph.D.’s 
in English literature over any other cate- 
gory of professionally trained teachers 
for instructorships in composition. 

It is seldom that writing assignments 
made in the substantive courses are held 
to a standard of expression high enough 
to have value as training in writing. 
Teachers of physical and social sciences 
sincerely protest their concern with ex- 
pression; but, on the rare occasions on 
which they undertake to read a set of 
student papers, the criteria which they 
apply sag toward insistence on the cru- 
cial word, phrase, or citation. They have 
their own professionalism. They like 
their wisdom to be returned to them in a 
recognizable form. They are not, in other 
words, inclusive critics. They are trapped 
even more firmly in their particular vo- 
cabularies than their students are. In so 
far as teachers of composition can, with- 
out loss of their own fragile and depend- 
ent professionalism, comprehend the es- 
sential character of the substantive 
courses, they can provide instruction in 
verbal expression superior to that af- 
forded by routine term papers and theses. 

The ideal program of writing in the 
curriculum of general education does not 
as yet imply removal of composition 
staffs from the faculties. It does imply a 
direct dependence of the composition 
staffs on the subject matter of the sub- 
stantive courses. It also implies sacrifice 
of the old identification of composition 
with “literature” and an emphasis on 
sound, weekday writing as a manifesta- 
tion of general intelligence. 


II 


A course in composition suited to the 
requirements of a program of general ed- 
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ucation is best described in terms of its 
essay assignments. The student must be 
given problems in writing which force 
him to bring into focus the most difficult 
material available to him. He should 
have the idea first and should devise the 
essay to express it. The mechanical illus- 
tration of one handbook generalization 
after another is pedagogical folly. It is a 
contradiction of experience and common 
sense. The process of composition is a 
process of giving form to ideas, not of 
giving ideas to a form. Effective essay as- 
signments begin with the idea. The com- 
position instructor must take whatever 
time is necessary to present and develop 
the question which he wishes to raise. 
Having fixed the question firmly, he may 
lead as far as need be toward the stand- 
ardized system of organization best 
suited to the matter. 

Instructors of English have long 
shown a tendency toward insisting on 
what are called “worth-while topics.” 
Certainly worth-while topics are better 
than topics that are not worth while. But 
college students are not always inclined 
to proportion their concern with a sub- 
ject to its specific gravity. Instructors 
throughout the country have read, with 
slowly deadening senses, thousands of 
themes on the atom bomb, the UN, and 
the war. The subjects are important 
enough and difficult enough to require 
every talent of expression, but they are, 
as the student is aware, rather at the 
limit than at the center of his scope. A 
student may not have their constituent 
elements in his mind. He is unable to 
trace the affiliations between what he 
knows and what these great problems 
demand of him. 

To be effective, essay assignments 
must be capable of development in terms 
which the student possesses. The broad 
principles of history, society, and behav- 
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ior are not beyond his reach—in fact, he 
is more at home in the general than in the 
particular—but he can use them only in 
a familiar context. The contexts in which 
he is competent are those to which he is 
introduced elsewhere in his college work. 
The course in composition should be de- 
veloped by close analysis of the informa- 
tion which is presented to the students in 
other courses and careful appraisal of the 
potentialities of the material for general- 
ized development. Composition teachers 
can afford to draw implications from the 
First Constitutional Convention, for ex- 
ample, that teachers of social science 
would consider premature; they may re- 
duce whole periods of history to neat il- 
lustrations of a simple principle of causa- 
tion; but they should not attempt to go 
beyond the substantive courses in sup- 
plying factual detail. 

If the composition course seeks no ob- 
jective beyond a series of essays of the 
kind that a staff in social science or the 
humanities might assign for its own pur- 
poses, there is no reason for its being. 
The emphasis of the writing courses is on 
excellence of expression. Though the ulti- 
mate objective of substantive courses in 
general education is at the level of gen- 
eral synthesis, their minor units are not 
designed to point up each week into a 
neat generalization suitable for an essay 
assignment. The composition course 
needs its separate identity and its own 
generalizations. It cannot afford too ob- 
vious a subordination to other men’s 
knowledge. As a result, the pertinence of 
essay assignments to the substantive 
courses should be tangential, not direct. 
For example, consider the problem of 
making an assignment with reference to 
a treatment in the social-science courses 
of main factors characterizing the period 
of President Andrew Jackson and to a 
treatment in the humanities course of the 


nature of the tragic hero. A direct assign- 
ment of either general topic would prob- 
ably result in a digest of professorial lec- 
tures from one course or the other. By 
assigning a paper in which the student 
tests the Jacksonian ideals by the criteria 
of the tragic hero, the composition 
teacher may preserve his own emphasis 
and yet benefit greatly from the other 
courses in the quality of the response 
that he receives. 

The assignments must be elaborately 
made and supported by readings which 
(1) provide basic suggestions for the es- 
say and (2) offer useful models of the 
kind of writing suited to the subject. 
They should be short, for they are most 
effective when they can be subjected in 
class to a close analysis. They should be 
stringently edited to exclude digressions. 
They need not be models of great prose 
or, in the pat sense, “literary.” 

It is highly desirable that the assign- 
ments be devised so that they support 
one another and provide throughout the 
year a cumulative effect. In fact, increas- 
ing scope and complexity in the assign- 
ments is almost unavoidable if a close 
dependence upon the development of 
parallel substantive courses is main- 
tained. It is hardly possible, however, to 
synchronize composition with its neigh- 
bor courses. One area of American so- 
ciety as treated in a social-science course 
may yield a dozen useful subjects and 
another no subjects at all. 

Furthermore, it is necessary to cast 
topics in such a way that the various 
modes of exposition are all possible, if not 
imperative, at one time or another. The 
teacher would be avoiding a primary re- 
sponsibility if he allowed a student to 
write only in a narrative mode through- 
out the year. In order to provide a vari- 
ety of writing problems and to introduce 
the students to all the basic patterns of 
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organization, a subject otherwise very 
attractive may be ignored and another 
less immediately pertinent to parallel 
courses be included. In other words, in- 
sistence on the objective of composition 
instruction peculiar to general education 
should not be carried to such a point that 
the traditional objectives are lost. 


Ill 


Effective instruction in composition 
beyond the level of generalized exposi- 
tion and argument requires more time 
than is generally assigned to it in college 
curriculums. The usual allocation consists 
of one three-hour course in the freshman 
year, with no extension of work in di- 
rected writing during later years. Except 
for students who do not know the rudi- 
ments of grammar, punctuation, and 
mechanics, one year of classroom instruc- 
tion devoted exclusively to writing and 
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analytical reading is perhaps enough. It 
is not enough unless it affords time for 
the consideration of the principles of ar- 
gument and for analysis of stylistic 
devices. 

Beyond the level of formal courses in 
composition, a carefully directed pro- 
gram of writing should be provided. 
The practice of writing develops a use- 
ful skill and promotes accuracy and com- 
pleteness. Students rarely master an 
idea until they are brought to the point 
of producing it in a finished, consecu- 
tive statement. A continuous program 
of writing provides an important means 
of synthesis. Quite apart from the value 
of skill in expression, the total effect of 
collegiate education is radically improved 
by the constant assimilation of newly ac- 
quired ideas in writing. Consequently, 
the writing program should extend 
throughout the college course. 


Teaching?” 


and A. B. GUTHRIE, JR. 


Professionally Important! 


College problems and interests will be prominent in the convention 
of the National Council of Teachers of English in the Stevens Hotel, 
Chicago, November 25-27. DEAN T. C. Pottock of New York Uni- 
versity will open the convention with his Presidential Address. Four 
special college conferences will have as topics (1) ““Required Fresh- 
man English,” (2) “Undergraduate Preparation for High-School and 
College Teachers of English,” (3) “English Courses for Adults,”’ and 
(4) “The Graduate Study of English: Preparation for Research or for 


At the Annual Dinner and Annual Luncheon the speakers will be 
KARL SHAPIRO, ALAN LoMAx, JAMES A. MICHENER, SIDNEY HOOK, 


On October 20 the hotel was still accepting room reservations; 
there may be rooms available now. 
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TESTING BY IMITATION 


How can we measure more accurately our 
students’ appreciation of poetry? A writer 
in this periodical recently made some prac- 
tical suggestions. Rightly he assumed a 
close correlation between the students’ 
memory of significant details in a poem and 
their genuine appreciation of that poem. 
The article then offered, by way of illustra- 
tion, twenty-five detailed questions on the 
story, thought, imagery, and characteriza- 
tion in certain poems by Wordsworth and 
twenty questions on “The Ancient Mari- 
ner.” 

Commendable though they are in some 
respects, these sample tests tend to frag- 
mentize appreciation and to call for no or- 
ganization, sense of proportionate values, or 
sustained expression. Ought we not guard 
against drifting with other departments into 
the excessive use of mechanized, true-false, 
multiple-choice questions? Increasingly the 
shrewder freshmen have been saying, ‘““Why 
should I worry much about comp? I don’t 
intend to be a writer, and in a lot of our 
quizzes and qualification tests we simply fill 
in blanks and mark numbers.” 

To preclude bluffing, to expose vapidness 
in appreciation, and to test active ability as 
well as passive knowledge, we might try a 
question such as this (to be answered, of 
course, without the text at hand): 

In informally rhythmic prose, re-write one 
of these poems, imitating as closely as you 
can both the detail and the characteristic 
artistry of the original: “The Passing of 
Arthur,” “Ode to a Nightingale,” or “My Last 
Duchess.” Do not discuss or analyze the poem; 
reproduce it. You are the poet. 


Here there is absolutely no room for sec- 
ond-hand criticism or empty praise. Usually 


* A. M. Buchan, “Testing Poetic Appreciation,” 
May, 1948, pp. 419-23. 


a few students who can recall well the de- 
tails of classroom exegesis will nevertheless 
be woefully inept at putting these details 
together and at catching the spirit of the 
original. For they have acquired knowledge 
without taste and retain facts without feel- 
ing. 

The following assassination of Keats’s 
ode, for instance, may be pardoned only on 
account of the unintentional humor: 


Ah, I can hear your carefree voice singing in 
the treetops. How I envy you, sitting so happy 
and carefree on your limb. What freedom and 
joy you have. You have no cares, no fears, 
no wracking fevers to torment your piece [ouch] 
of mind. No, you can sit up there and sing, you 
carefree thing. How many kings in times past 
have heard your melodies trill—you have been 
sublimely happy since time immemorial. 

Perhaps I too can share your joy by partak- 
ing in a cup of wine. Yes, a cup of wine to give 
me wings so that I can join you. Let me forget 
the toil and worries of humanity, let me be like 
you on this summer night—happy, gay, singing. 

But wine is so impermanent. Its effect does 
not last. I need something else. What is it? 
Let me turn to “viewless wings of poesy” for 
solace and comfort, for peace and inspiration. 

Here as I sit among the quietness of nature, 
I can catch the fragrance of the fresh flowers. 
I cannot see them in the dark, but I perceive 
their beautiful presence, and all nature all 
around makes me rejoice, for in nature I have 
found that “Beauty is truth, and truth is 
beauty.” 

So sing, winged night bird, sing and let me 
join your song. 


A classmate, on the other hand, wrote 
this “A” specimen in about twenty minutes, 
under the stress of final examination and 
more than a month after discussion of the 
poem: 

Do stop a moment and we shall admire my 


last duchess. That is she there, painted by Fra 
Pandolf, Yes, in truth she was lovely but, 
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think not that that gleam in her expression 
was caused by me alone. So susceptible to 
flattery—so easily pleased—she was pleased 
with all and everyone. She thanked all equally 
as though my ancient name were to be no more 
highly prized than the bunch of grapes some 
fool handed her. 

I confess I enjoy looking at it (and no one 
draws aside this curtain but myself). Would 
that I possessed the eloquence to put it in 
fair words. But . . . she irritated me. I could 
have warned her or instructed her or even 
begged her to change. But to so do were to 
lower myself, and I choose never to stoop. So 
things continued and grew until I gave com- 
mands and all smiles ceased at once. 

But ought we not return to the gathering 
below? .. . Oh, no, sir, draw not back. Come, 
let us go down together, sir. 

Your master, the count, is so benevolent, 
is he not? Renowned for his generosity, I 
understand, and I suppose his daughter’s 
dowry will be no mean thing. But, I assure you, 
sir, it is the charming lady herself that I am 
solely interested in. 

Observe, sir, this piece of bronze. Is it not a 
masterpiece? I call it a wonder—cast for me 
by Claus of Innsbruck, and a pretty sum it 
cost me.—May WHITELAW. 


Experience with this kind of question 
suggests the following recommendations: 


1. If the test covers material more than 
several weeks old, it is only fair to offer for 
choice at least three poems that have been 
considered in some detail. The teacher, 
then, may expect an especially worthy re- 
production of the one chosen. 

2. Compact narrative and character po- 
ems, of course, lend themselves most readily 
to this treatment. Lyrics dependent upon 
intricate pattern and magical sound effects 
should be avoided, unless the instructor pur- 
posely wishes to test the unwary by includ- 
ing such a poem. 

3. The directions must be quite plain 
both in what is to be done and in what is not 
to be done, or some will merely write an 


ordinary and lifeless summary from an out- 
sider’s standpoint. 

As part of a final examination the ad- 
vanced class in Shakespeare was asked to 
write a reproduction of Othello’s soliloquy 


over the sleeping Desdemona or of his de- 
fense of himself before the Venetian court. 
The following achievement in hurried blank 
verse proves that the student acquired 
something beyond stillborn knowledge: 


Gentlemen, excuse my rusty speech; 

I am to the barbaric wars more ’customed. 

Since these arms had seven years pith 

I have but made them holders of my sword. 

My roof has been the stars, 

My floor the star-strewn sea, 

My home the very forefront of the battle. 

You know how well I have your Venice served 

Against the Turks’ cruel beaked galleys— 

Enough! Signior Brabantio accuses me 

Of conjuration, necromancy, spells 

By which his daughter was so trapp’d 

That to my bed she came sans choice, 

Sans honor, sans love, sans all 

That’s meet and fitting for a wife. 

Not so! No magician am I, sirs, 

No bent and wrinkled alchemist with stinking 
brews; 

I am a soldier. True, I met his daughter 

At a feast, and there I told her— 

She sparkled whilst I told— 

Of cannibals that each other eat, 

Of bloody dawns on Tigris’ yellow banks, 

Of men whose eyes did slant—so! 

Whose skin was saffron, in robes of royal 
blue. . ..—JoHN ACKERMAN. 


The writer did as well as he did because 
the group had already composed, at leisure 
and outside class, a dozen lines of their own 
in imitation of Shakespeare’s style. Years of 
experience with such an assignment con- 
vince me that the best harvests follow care- 
ful plowing and weeding. 

1. The students should be told early that 
they will be blessed with the chance to do 
such writing and that the grade will count 
seriously. From time to time it is well to 
challenge them with prized samples from 
predecessors. 

2. The writing should be done, perhaps, 
only after a month or two of reading 
Shakespeare. 

3. For material it is advisable to use epi- 
sodes from Shakespeare that he may have 
written out but did not—such as Hal’s 
soliloquy upon hearing of Falstaff’s death, a 
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tiff among Portia’s suitors, Shylock’s lament 
after leaving court.... 

4. A week before the assignment is due 
the instructor needs to spend most of an 
hour explaining the technical refinements of 
blank verse and summarizing the concrete 
aspects of Shakespeare’s style, if the results 
are to be gratifying. 

5. If the work is submitted in typed form 
and anonymously, the instructor is not so 
liable to be influenced by expectations. 


The following ‘‘Shakespeare,’”’ composed 
outside class, was well worth the anguish it 
must have cost: 


IMPRISONED RICHARD II 
SOLILOQUIZES ON 
MUSIC 


When dulcet strains of music do caress 

The ear of one who sits in limbo lost, 

To principalities and realms unfound 

Come unity and concord for a time. 

With lifting trumpet and with pipe unchecked, 
With honey-throated horn and rebeck soft, 
The voice of understanding brings a surge 

Of oneness and of sweeter harmony. 

And to a monarch chained? To him appears 
The empty vision of a mighty orchestra, 

Of sea-cut isles and singing, loyal folk, 

All tuned to a piping king who sits above 

And draws from chaos swelling harmony. 

But when the music dies, the vision fades, 
And back to chaos once again go kingdom, 
King, and dream; and nothing girds this brow 
But sweating stone and iron bars and death. 


—Brvuceé 


These tests, granted, take considerably 
longer to read than the more objective kind 
that can be checked by classmates. Imita- 
tions of poetic classics, however, whether 
done outside class or in tests, offer this dis- 
tinct advantage: They exercise at once—in 
organized form, rather than disjointedly— 
the student’s appreciation of reading, his 
memory of lectures and discussions, and his 
own sensitivity in writing. He must express 
as well as absorb. 

Students tend naturally to aim their ef- 
forts at what they think their tests will de- 
mand. Tests, as a result, are usually far 
more important than is realized. And what 
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test can stimulate a more intimate apprecia- 
tion of poetry than this kind that expects 
the student to get inside great poems so 
thoroughly that he can put himself in the 
poet’s place and reproduce his achievement 
sympathetically? 

At present most students criticize vastly 
better than they create. We divorce courses 
in literature from courses in composition. 
Ought we? We focus too much upon analysis 
and neglect synthesis. If, instead, we can 
put more emphasis upon recomposing what 
we have analyzed and if we can awaken the 
passive appreciation of literature with active 
imitations of greatness, we shall be helping 
our students better to accomplish that har- 
monious integration at which all education 
should aim. 

ROBERT BERKELMAN 


Bates COLLEGE 
LEwIsTON, MAINE 


A COMPARISON OF LISTENING 
AND READING ABILITY 


There is urgent need for more information 
about that important yet relatively un- 
known member of the language arts—lis- 
tening. Some data collected at the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, St. Paul campus, may 
serve to stimulate additional explorations of 
the relationship between listening and read- 
ing ability as well as to suggest a possible 
listening test, suitable for rough screening 
or test-retest purposes. 

In order to study the relationship be- 
tween listening and reading ability, it was 
necessary to devise a listening test which 
would permit as direct and exact compari- 
sons as possible. There were countless stand- 
ardized reading tests but no available stand- 
ardized tests of listening ability. 

Search was made for a reading test in 
which the normal] reading time of those tak- 
ing the test would approximate a normal 
oral reading speed so that the important fac- 
tor of speed might be at least partially con- 
trolled. That led to the selection of the 
reading test (Part V) from the Purdue Place- 
ment Test in English. From spot checks 
made during a preliminary adrinistration 
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it was discovered that most students spent 
about two minutes in reading the 300-word 
selection before starting on the 10 multiple- 
choice questions. The selection could also be 
read orally in exactly two minutes’ time, a 
moderate rate for reading aloud. Further- 
more, since there were two comparable 
forms of the test available, a fairly exact 
equating of difficulty was possible by the use 
of one form as a reading test and of the 
other as a listening test. 

As a reading test it was given exactly as 
directed in the test administration direc- 
tions. The students had four minutes to read 
a 300-word passage and to answer 10 mul- 
tiple-choice questions over it. 
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TABLE 1 


liability coefficients seem fairly high. On a 
larger sampling including a more representa- 
tive range (300 entering Purdue freshmen) 
the published reliability of the reading test, 
as determined by the split-half method, was 

Apparently, in so far as these test instru- 
ments are to be trusted, there is a definite, 
though low, positive correlation between 
reading and listening ability, a statistically 
significant correlation of .349<.o1. 

These data suggest that in any course 
integrating reading and listening, each 
should still receive some direct and separate 
attention. They indicate also that with stu- 
dents of a certain ability level and materials 
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2.55 3.09 | 1.21 . 456 .631 


-349<.01 7.9 | 8.13 3-03<.01 


When the other form was given as a 
listening test, the same time limit was ob- 
served, but the 300-word passage was read 
aloud by the instructor in exactly two min- 
utes’ time. The remaining two minutes were 
spent on the 10 multiple-choice questions. 
In both forms, then, the questions were read 
silently. The only difference in the adminis- 
tration was in reading or listening to the 
passage. 

These two forms were given the same day 
to 180 first-quarter freshman communica- 
tion students. Table 1 summarizes the re- 
sults. 

The test for homogeneity of variances 
showed that the group was sufficiently ho- 
mogeneous in behavior on the two tests to 
permit comparisons, there being no sta- 
tistically significant difference in variability. 
Furthermore the “t” test showed the two 
tests to be significantly different, to be 
measuring different things. Considering the 
shortness of the test (only 10 items) and the 
rather small limited sampling, the Hoyt re- 


of a certain difficulty level, reading is 
slightly more efficient than listening, in 
terms of immediate recall. 

A detailed, carefully controlled study by 
Goldstein’ of reading and listening compre- 
hension revealed a correlation of .78 and a 
slight advantage in favor of listening; but 
the artificiality of his reading situation—a 
typed continuity projected on a screen at 
controlled speeds—may raise doubts about 
his conclusions. The other two studies con- 
taining a correlation of listening and reading 
(Larsen and Fedar,? Selover and Porter?) are 


* Harry Goldstein, Reading and Listening Com- 
prehension at Various Controlled Rates (“Colum- 
bia University Contributions to Education,” 
No. 821 [New York, 1940]). 


2 Robert P. Larsen and D. D. Fedar, “Common 
and Differential Factors in Reading and Hearing 
Comprehension,” Journal of Educational Psychol- 
ogy, XXXI (April, 1940), 241-52. 

3R. B. Seloverand J. P. Porter, “Prediction of 
the Scholarship of Freshman Men by Tests of Listen- 
ing and Learning Ability,” Journal of Applied 
Psychology, XXI (October, 1937), 583-88. 
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in close agreement, listing correlations of 
.62 + .04 and .614, respectively. But in 
both those studies there was no attempt to 
control the speed variable. 

These few attempts should suggest start- 
ing-points and techniques for other at- 
tempts. And these varied conclusions should 
emphasize the need for further explorations 
at all schoo] levels in an effort to discover the 
developmental pattern and characteristics 
of the listening process. 


James I. BROWN 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


“FROM HEAVEN, OR NEAR IT” 


No one would wish to quarrel with Alice 
Logan Wingo’s method (College English, 
January, 1948) of settling the argument in 
her class between literalists and romanticists 
over Shelley’s accuracy in describing the 
lark as singing “In broad daylight... 
unseen.”’ But human observers are liable to 
error, and I should like to set the reports of 
more seasoned observers over against the 
confident assertion of Lewis Tucker, after a 
year in England, that “Shelley was wrong 
about the skylark. It does not soar out of 
sight as it sings.” If this note sends English 
teachers to the wonderful nonfiction books 
of W. H. Hudson, it will have put them in 
the way of much that is worth reading not 
only about the birds that appear in English 
literature but about the English character 
and countryside. 

Hudson says in British Birds* that if 
someone were to ask him to record his own 
impressions and feelings about the skylark 
he “could but refer him to Shelley’s ‘Ode to 
the Skylark,’ which describes the bird at his 
best—the bird, and the feeling produced on 
the listener . . . it embodies what we all feel 
at times, although we may be without in- 
spiration, and have only dull prose for ex- 
pression.” 

So far as the general feeling goes, then, 
the poem is accurate—“‘its soul is right.” 
Hudson describes the bird’s flight in his 
Nature in Downland.? He says in part: 


* (London: Longmans, 1895), p. 175. 
2 (London: Dent, 1923), pp. 151-55. 
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The skylark is found all over downland, and 
is abundant wherever there is cultivation. On 
the sheep-walks, where favourable breeding- 
places are comparatively few, he is so thinly 
distributed that you may sometimes ramble 
about for half a day and not put up more 
than half a dozen birds. And yet here, on these 
sheep-fed hills, out of sight of corn-fields, you 
hear the lark all day long—not one nor half a 
dozen, nor a score or two, but many scores, and 
I should say hundreds of larks. . . . You may 
hear it continuously for hours, yet look in 
vain to see a bird; I have strained my sight, 
gazing for an hour, and have not seen one 
rising or coming back to earth, and have looked 
up and listened in vain to hear one singing over- 
head. And I have looked all about the sky 
with my strong glasses without being able to 
detect one small brown speck on the vast blue 
expanse. This was because the birds on these 
smooth, close-cropped hills, especially in the 
dry months of July and August, were really 
very few and far between—-so far, indeed, that 
not a bird came within ken. And yet on ac- 
count of the immense distance the sound travels 
you can hear the voices of hundreds. 


While looking for Hudson’s books I came 
across another British Birds, by Sumner W. 
Birchley,} who bears out Hudson rather 
than Mr. Tucker. He is cited here for the 
literalist who may wish to say that Hudson’s 
bird is unseen because of horizontal rather 
than vertical distance. 


I have sat on stiles and gates for many hours 
in my time, particularly in the early Spring . . . 
to listen to the wonderful lay of this sweet 
bird, and many times he has been quite lost to 
the naked eye and the song almost inaudible, 
when he has been towering away as if against 
the bright blue Heavens themselves, looking 
when once located like a minute speck and ap- 
parently motionless. 

I have known him keep up at a great height, 
singing for over half an hour, and I think I am 
not far wrong in saying that he would not leave 
his heavenly abode even then if it were not 
for the fact that moisture to the throat is 
required, but in fairness to a fair bird it is only 
right to say that he keeps up his sweet lays 
and trills until he is within a few feet of Mother 
Earth. 


FRANCIS CHRISTENSEN 
UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
3 (London: Sharratt & Hughes, 1909), II, 10. 
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HAROLD B. ALLEN, JULIUS BERNSTEIN, MARGARET M. BRYANT (chairman) 


DONE, THROUGH, AND FINISHED 


Done, through, and finished are three 
words constantly employed in present-day 
English in the sense of “accomplished,” 
“completed,” ‘“‘executed,”’ “ended.” Done is 
the past participle of the Anglo-Saxon verb 
dén, which meant “to make, act, perform, 
do.” Through comes from the Anglo-Saxon 
preposition durh, and finished from the 
Latin verb finire, “to limit, finish, end.” 
Out of this history have developed such 
usages as “Are you done scolding me?” 
‘Are you through with the book?” and ““We 
began to eat at once and were finished in 
five minutes.” 

In the two questions quoted above, done 
and through are synonymous. The first ques- 
tion might have been “Are you through 
scolding me?” and the second “‘Are you done 
with the book?” Here done and through are 
adjectives. Otto Jespersen points out that 
by the side of “I have done” (in the sense of 
German ich bin fertig) we find very fre- 
quently “I am done.”? Johan Storm called 
attention earlier to the fact that done had 
become an adjective (= Ger. fertig).? 

The older and more normal construction 
was to have done. One need only cite the 
Book of Common Prayer (1548-49) : “When 
the Clerkes have dooen syngyng”’; or the 
Authorized Version of the Bible (1611): 
‘*Till Moses had done speaking with them”; 
or Izaak Walton’s The Compleat Angler 
(1653): “It has done raining”; or Samuel 
Richardson’s Sir Charles Grandison: “Till I 
had done speaking.” In the wake of to have 
done has followed to be done, as may be seen 
from T. Jefferson’s Writings (IV): “One 
farther favor and I am done”; Mark Twain’s 


* A Modern English Grammar, Part IV: Syntax, 
Vol. III: “Time and Tense” (Heidelberg: Carl 
Winters Universitatsbuchhandlung, 1931), p. 44, 
secs. 3, 9 (1). 

+ Englische Philologie, XCVI (Leipzig, 1892), 692. 
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Sketches New and Old: “T am done with of- 
ficial life for the present” ; Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning’s Aurora Leigh: “When my head’s 
done aching”; Frank Norris’ The Octopus: 
‘Now we are just done putting the curd to 
press”; Stevenson’s Memories and Portraits: 
“Now that he is done with suffering’’; 
Shaw’s Man and Superman: “T’m done with 
remittances; and I’m done with you”; Sin- 
clair Lewis’ Babbitt: “When the barber was 
done.” From the foregoing examples one 
observes that with often accompanies to have 
(be) done, but not always. 

Likewise with often accompanies through 
in the sense of “finished with” as in “Are 
you through with the book?” It should be 
pointed out that “Are you through the 
book?” and “Are you through with the 
book?” mean two different things. The first 
may mean “written (or read) completely,” 
while the second often means “Do you want 
or care for the book any longer?” But ‘The 
job is through” means “The job is finished,” 
“The job is done,” “The job is completed.” 

It is heartening to see that the American 
College Dictionary (1947), edited by Clar- 
ence L. Barnhart, accepts as good English 
usage both done and through as adjectives in 
the sense of “finished,” “completed.” Such 
a heritage should be recognized. 

If one looks at the development of to have 
(be) done, it is easy to see how such a sen- 
tence as “‘We began to eat at once and were 
finished in five minutes” came to be em- 
ployed. Be finished followed in the wake of 
be done so that in Goldsmith’s The Vicar of 
Wakefield one reads: ‘““When we were fin- 
ished for the day” and in Shaw’s The Doc- 
tor’s Dilemma: ‘“‘When youre finished with 
Louis... .” Finished is also synonymous . 
with through. One might hear instead of 
“We began to eat at once and were finished 
in five minutes,” “We began to eat at once 
and were through in five minutes.” Thus we 
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see that done from an Anglo-Saxon verb and 
through from an Anglo-Saxon preposition 
and finished from a Latin verb have devel- 
oped into synonymous adjectives in present- 
day English. 

MARGARET M. BRYANT 
BROOKLYN COLLEGE 


Please give me your opinion of “Do you 
have a five-dollar bill?” 
E. G. 


Henry Bradley wrote in 1904, “The use 
of the auxiliary do is correct English only 
when have expresses something occasional or 
habitual, not when the object is a permanent 
possession or attribute. It is permissible to 
say, ‘Do you have breakfast at eight?’ or 
‘We do not have many visitors’; but not 
‘Does she have blue eyes?’ or ‘He did not 
have a good character.’ ’”* But nearly fifty 
years later no such fine distinction can legi- 
timately be made. At that time he was wor- 
rying about the Americans who violated the 
rule and the influence their bad example was 
having on the English. Actually, there has 
been no lack of English examples as well as 
American. 

One of the most important grammatical 
changes in Modern English may be seen in 
the developing of the auxiliary “do,” for 
in Old English it was a full verb only. Today 
it is employed for emphasis, as in “I do want 
him to go”; in questions, as in, “What do 
you think?” and in negative statements, 
such as, ‘He did not go.” Since “do” is so 
extensively used as an auxiliary and since 
there is no uncertainty about its use in ques- 
tions, other than in those in which “have” 
is employed in the sense of permanent pos- 
session or attribute, it is perfectly proper to 
employ “do” in “Do you have a five-dollar 
bill?” in any other question. 

M. M. B. 

Will you give me your opinion of the use of 
“providing” for “provided” in a sentence like, 
“T will come providing it does not rain’’? 


* The Making of English (New York: Macmillan 
Co., 1904), p. 71. 
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There are handbooks, one even as late as 
1947, which insist on “provided” when em- 
ployed as a subordinating conjunction, in- 
stead of “providing.” Do these authorities 
know that “providing” was being used as far 
back as 1423? The Oxford Dictionary cites 
other illustrations for 1463, 1579, and so on 
up to the twentieth century. In many of 
these cases “providing” is followed by 
“that,” but as early as 1632 one finds cita- 
tions without the “that.” Such distin- 
guished writers as George Eliot, John Rus- 
kin, and Sir Walter Scott used it. In the first 
chapter of The Heart of Midlothian Scott 
writes, “The dispute ended in the guard as- 
suring the passengers that they should have 
seats in a heavy coach which would pass 
that spot providing it were not full’’; and in 
Fair Maid of Perth (chap. vii), “I for one 
would cheerfully forgive the alarm and dis- 
turbance to my poor house, providing the 
fair city were not brought into jeopardy for 
me.” It has at last entered Webster’s along 
with “provided”; and Funk and Wagnalls’ 
New College Standard Dictionary, published 
in 1947, Classes it as a conjunction and gives 
as the meaning, “provided; in case that.” 
So does the other lexicon of 1947: The Amer- 
ican College Dictionary, edited by Clarence 
L. Barnhart. The lexicographers have ac- 
cepted it because it is their business to re- 
cord usage. Sterling A. Leonard in 1935 pub- 
lished his conclusions concerning, “I will go, 
providing you keep quiet,” in Current Eng- 
lish Usage and marked it “established”: 
“With so decided a majority in its favor, and 
with such dictionary evidence to support it, 
it would be hard to justify any campaign to 
eliminate this expression from the language 
of school children” (p. 125). 

In view of the history and usage of ‘“‘pro- 
viding,” one is surprised to see in A Gram- 
mar of Present-Day English (Macmillan, 
1947) the following note: “Provided may be 
used as a subordinating conjunction. But 
providing is not so used” (p. 157). Despite 
the conservative authorities, “providing” 
has established itself beside “provided.” 


M. M. B. 


“Tl GOT THE BLUES,” BY ALAN LO- 
max, in Common Ground is part of a book in 
progress which has grown out of Lomax’ 
years of collecting folk music for the Library 
of Congress during which he documented the 
oral music of the United States with 8,000 
field records from Texas to Michigan. In 
this article he describes autobiographically 
a single characteristic experience in talking 
with Negro folk singers, in getting them to 
sing, and in getting them to tell him of the 
origin of their songs. 


“LITTLE MAGAZINE, WHAT NOW?” 
by Paul Bixler in the Antioch Review con- 
siders the fate and the possibilities of the 
little magazine today. After extended gentle 
disputation with some of the generalizations 
made by authors Hoffman, Allen, and Ul- 
rich in their recent volume, The Little Mag- 
azine, Bixler goes on to examine the quality 
of those appearing currently. He finds them 
doing a good job of publishing fiction but a 
poor one with respect to nonfiction, where 
the concern is mostly with literary fiction of 
a kind intelligible to only a select few. He 
feels that the function of a little magazine 
should not be just that of an organ for liter- 
ary experiment but that it should open its 
pages to science, politics, psychology, eco- 
nomics, and history. In so doing, it would 
provide a medium for free expression of 
ideas by young writers who now have to 
choose between magazines like Life and 
Time, in which authorship is fragmented 
and collectivized, or the academic periodi- 
cal, in which it is required that authorship 
be swathed in footnotes. The little magazine 
“could give the author a feeling of whole- 
ness and a chance to speak his real mind.” 
That freedom, Bixler thinks, should be its 
responsibility, 
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THE DUBLIN MAGAZINE, EDITED 
since its beginning by the poet Seumas 
O’Sullivan, is a good example of how a little 
magazine which maintains literary integrity 
and intelligibility can withstand the storms 
of fortune. With its latest issue it celebrated 
the twenty-fifth year of its publication. It 
has always been scrupulously edited, but its 
pages have always been open to young voices 
which have had something worth while to 
say. Although essentially an Irish periodical, 
its pages have also drawn the thoughts of 
European and American writers. Some of 
the earliest translations in English of the 
French poet Paul Valéry have appeared 
there. The present writer has followed its 
progress from its first issue and has at times 
felt that it was one of the few sane and 
civilized voices left in Europe. Address, 2 
Crow Street, Dublin, Irish Free State. Sub- 
scription, $2.25 a year. 


THE BRITISH PERIODICAL LIFE 
and Letters for August carries an interest- 
ing research article that will appeal espe- 
cially to Milton specialists. It is by Norman 
Douglas, who translates from the Italian an 
article, bya certain Zicari, which appeared 
in a Neapolitan publication in 1845. This 
article traces the origin of Paradise Lost to 
a sacred tragedy Adamo caduto, or The Fall 
of Adam, written by a Calabian monk 
named Salandro. Douglas knows of only two 
copies of this play, one in the Naples Na- 
tional Library, the other at Harvard Col- 
lege. The parallels between Milton’s poem 
and the Italian play, which Zicari and Doug- 
las point out, are very striking. Further 
study might very well help to decide better 
Milton’s indebtedness to Italian writers. 


THE NEW THEATRE ARTS HAS UN- 
dertaken to publish a play complete in each 
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issue. Two which have so appeared have 
been Command Decision and Robinson Jef- 
fers’ adaptation of Euripides’ Medea. Each 
month now there is also a department, The- 
atre: U.S.A., devoted to the best work done 
outside Broadway, edited and prepared by 
the American National Theatre and Acad- 
emy. The September issue includes an ac- 
count by Ezra Stone of a new trend in uni- 
versity theaters—that of calling in profes- 
sional actors, directors, designers, etc., to 
act as members of the faculty for certain 
periods of time, for various reasons, and 
often through the agency of ANTA. 


THE ANNUAL EDUCATION ISSUE of 
the Saturday Review of Literature (Septem- 
ber 11) includes an editorial, in which facts 
and figures are given to show that the idea 
of Thomas E. Dewey as a champion of 
teachers and public education is a myth; an 
annotated bibliography of recent important 
books on education, entitled ““The School- 
man’s Den”; and an article, ““Prowling for 
College Presidents,” by Dixon Wector. This 
last amounts to a short biographical history 
of the presidents of major American col- 
leges and universities during the last fifty 
years and more. It almost inadvertently 
provides clues as to why higher education is 
what it is today. 


“MARK TWAIN: NEWSPAPER CON- 
tributor,” by Arthur L. Vogelbach, in the 
latest issue of American Literature could be 
useful in several ways to the teacher of Eng- 
lish. Vogelbach reprints and discusses a 
number of the most interesting among the 
many letters in which Mark Twain, citizen, 
expressed his opinion in various newspapers 
throughout the country—which paper de- 
pending upon where he happened to be and 
about what he was feeling hot and bothered. 
In the letters collected here his subjects 
range from the vagaries of the criminal 
courts to the bravery of a ship’s crew whom 
he saw rescue other seamen from a sinking 
ship, the need for a Shakespeare memorial 
theater at Stratford, and the silliness of a 
new government postal ruling. They show 
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Mark Twain at his best, both as a writer and 
as a citizen exercising his right of free speech 
through a free press upon matters of public 
interest. In the same issue of American Lit- 
erature appears a long bibliography of doc- 
toral dissertations in American literature be- 
tween 1933 and 1948 and a fourteen-page 
annotated bibliography of articles on Ameri- 
can literature in recent periodicals. 


“THE STILLBORN BABES OF JOUR- 
nalism,” by Merle Miller in the September 
Harper’s, in its discussion of the magazines 
which have been born and have died, or have 
merely been conceived, since V-J Day, is il- 
luminating because it shows that the maga- 
zine-publishing business currently seems to 
be running to the same kind of extrava- 
gances and extravaganza as are customarily 
associated with the productions of Holly- 
wood. The fact that there have been so 
many flops may provide a healthy deter- 
rent. “Television: There Ought To Be a 
Law,” by Bernard B. Smith in the same 
magazine, points out that the imminent in- 
vasion of television into every aspect of life 
necessitates the speedy formulation cf a na- 
tional policy for guiding its development. 
At the moment it is running hog-wild with 
little prospect of being checked. 


“CBS VIEWS THE PRESS” IN THE 
September Adlantic Monthly, by Don Hol- 
lenbeck, is written by one of the three men 
who are largely responsible for that program 
on the air. This is a weekly fifteen-minute 
broadcast, now entering its second year, 
over CBS’s key station WCBS in New 
York. In this program the reporting and in- 
terpretation in New York’s leading news- 
papers and periodicals are deliberately scru- 
tinized and assessed. Hollenbeck describes 
the methods by which it is gotten up and 
also the reactions to it. He points out that 
local presentation of such a program would 
be much more effective than would any net- 
work presentation because the listener in 
any community should be able to relate with 
ease any such broadcast to what he sees in 
his own papers. Because so many people 
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think the CBS program is audacious and 
because WCBS is the only station of any 
size in the United States which broadcasts 
such a criticism of the press, Hollenbeck 
raises the question: “Are the American 
people willing to see free speech and honest 
discussion vanish?” 


A COLLECTION OF ESSAYS ON THE 
work of John Crowe Ransom comprises the 
summer issue of the Sewanee Review, which 
thus honors the sixtieth birthday of that 
poet and critic. These papers, according to 
Allen Tate, “try to assess the value of the 
critical and poetic strategies which John 
Ransom has assayed in the past thirty 
years.” Among the contributors are the 
three poets, Wallace Stevens, Randall Jar- 
rell, and Robert Lowell, and such literary 
critics as Cleanth Brooks, Donald Stauffer, 
F. O. Matthiessen, William Van O’Connor, 
and R. W. Stallman. Stallman supplies a 
check list of more than thirty pages relative 
to Ransom’s books and essays, to his re- 
views, and to criticism on Ransom. A brief 
reconnaissance among these items results 
in the feeling that, however posterity may 
regard his poetry, Ransom as a teacher has 
left his impress on a great many good minds. 


“THE MEANING OF ROBERT PENN 
Warren’s Novels,” by Eric Bentley, appears 
in the summer Kenyon Review. It sketches 
Warren’s achievement as a novelist, which 
Bentley finds to be one of continuous 
maturing growth. Warren did not write a 
best seller overnight, nor was it his first 
novel which brought him fame. Nor has he, 
thinks Bentley, yet attained the fulness of 
his power. His strength has increased from 
book to book, because gradually the deeper 
meaning of his work has outspread the 
bounds of regionalism into the greater 
reaches of American life. 


“MY BROTHER, SHERWOOD ANDER- 
son,” by Karl James Anderson, in the Satur- 
day Review of Literature (September 4) is 
well-written biography of a personal nature 
which not only vivifies the author of Wines- 
burg, Ohio, but also adds to our information 
about his methods of composition. One of 
the most interesting anecdotes related by 
Karl is how Sherwood first came to know 
Floyd Dell and how his subsequent intro- 
duction te Theodore Dreiser and the “Chi- 
cago group” came about. 


About Radio 


IF TEACHERS KNOW WHEN AND 
where to tune in, they can find radio presen- 
tations that match the best that any me- 
dium for the English language has yet pro- 
duced. The National Council of Teachers of 
English and the Association for Education 
by Radio, through their joint Committee on 
Radio, have endeavored to find those broad- 
casts which were outstanding in providing 
inspiration to teachers and pupils; outstand- 
ing in widening horizons in listening, speak- 
ing, reading, and writing; and outstanding 
among those programs which endeavored to 
give the nation’s radio audience excellence 
in language and literature. 

In previous years laurels have been be- 
stowed upon “American Forum of the Air,” 
“America’s Town Meeting,” “Columbia 


Workshop,” “Human Adventure,” “Pacific 
Story,” “Theatre Guild on the Air,” “Trans- 
atlantic Call,” and “University of Chicago 
Round Table.” 

For the 1947-48 season the Committee 
on Radio is considering programs in two 
classifications: first, for those programs 
which have done the most to further 
listeners’ understanding and appreciation of 
our literary heritage and to awaken a 
greater love of good writing, these programs: 
“CBS School of the Air,” “Ford Theater,” 
“Greatest Story Ever Told,” “Studio I,” 
and “Theatre Guild on the Air’’; second, for 
those programs which have done most to 
raise ideals of good speech and to promote 
powers of intelligent listening and critical 
thinking, these programs: “America’s Town 
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Meeting,” ““CBS Documentary Unit,” “Liv- 
ing—1948,” “Meet the Press,” and “You 
Are There.” 

Announcement of the two winning pro- 
grams will be made at the Annual Literary 
Luncheon on November 27. 


PROGRAMS THAT MAY BE CONSID- 
ered for the 1948-49 session are contained, 
in part, in a weekly listing that is available 
from the chairman of the Committee on 
Radio, 61 Lafayette Avenue, East Orange, 
New Jersey. Only as the awards project 
stimulates discrimination in radio-listening 
among students in English throughout the 
nation can our awards be meaningful. But, 
first, teachers and pupils must know what is 
available on the air and when—thus the 
weekly “Listenables.” 

Classes and teachers are urged to send to 
chairman Leon C. Hood at the address above 
—any time between now and June 1, 1949 
—nominations for outstanding programs in 
the same two categories that the committee 
used for the past year’s awards. 


THREE NEW PROGRAMS WHICH 
began broadcasting in October seem worthy 
of attention. 


NCTE ANNOUNCEMENT. MEMBERS 
of the College Section of the NCTE, voting 
by mail in May, chose Walter Blair, of the 
University of Chicago, and George B. Parks, 
of Queens College, to become members of 
the College Section Committee, this month. 
(They will succeed Rudolph Kirk, of Rut- 
gers University, and William L. Werner, of 
Pennsylvania State College.) The holdover 
members of the Section Committee are: 
Margaret M. Bryant, of Brooklyn College 
(1950) ; Charlton G. Laird, of the University 
of Nevada (1950); J. Paul Leonard, of San 
Francisco State College (1949); Tremaine 
McDowell, of the University of Minnesota 
(1949); and Porter G. Perrin, of the Univer- 
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“Great Scenes from Great Plays,” di- 
rected by Earle McGill and Albert Ward 
and sponsored by the Episcopal church, is 
heard Friday evenings over the Mutual 
network. 

Helen Hayes is starring in the series, 
“The Electric Theatre,” Sunday evenings 
over the Columbia network. In addition to 
adaptations of plays, motion pictures, and 
novels, Miss Hayes will occasionally do 
original radio dramas. 

“Ford Theater,” a combination of the old 
Sunday afternoon series and ‘Studio I,” 
presents adaptations of stage, screen, and 
popular literature over the Columbia net- 
work Friday evenings. Fletcher Markle 
directs. 


A REPRESENTATIVE OF THE NA- 
tional Council of Teachers of English will 
appear during the November 28 broadcast of 
“Theatre Guild on the Air” (9:30-10:30 
p.M., EST). 


THIRTY-EIGHT THEATERS, WHICH 
are members of the National Theater Con- 
ference, produced during the 1947-48 season 
fifty-seven original three-act plays, a hun- 
dred one-acts, and twelve musicals. The 
majority of these theaters are in colleges. 


sity of Washington (1949). Tremaine Mc- 
Dowell retires as chairman of the Section 
Committee and member of the NCTE 
Executive Committee at the close of the 
NCTE convention this month, and the 
new Section Committee has chosen Mar- 
garet M. Bryant to succeed him. 

The same election placed H. L. Creek, of 
Purdue University, and Louise M. Rosen- 
blatt, of Brooklyn College, on the NCTE 
Board of Directors as representatives of the 
College Section. The following Section rep- 
resentatives on the Board hold over: John 
W. Dodds, of Stanford University; Merritt 
Y. Hughes, of the University of Wisconsin; 
Elizabeth Manwaring, of Wellesley College; 
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Lucia B. Mirrielees, of the University of 
Montana; Warner G. Rice, of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan; and Gerald Sanders, of the 
Michigan State Normal College at Ypsilanti. 


“PUBLISHING AND THE TEACHING 
of English’’ will be the topic for the College 
Section of the National Council of Teachers 
of English at a meeting to be held Wednes- 
day, December 29, in New York City in 
connection with the annual meeting of the 
Modern Language Association. The speak- 
ers will be John Farrar, chairman of the 
board, Farrar-Straus; and Datus C. Smith, 
Jr., editor and director, Princeton Univer- 
sity Press. 


KORZYBSKI AND HIS DISCIPLES 
constantly speak of “General semantics, a 
non-Aristotelian theory of language.” What 
they mean remains a mystery to many. In 
ETC.: A Review of General Semantics for 
summer, S. I. Hayakawa, the editor, ex- 
plains “What Is Meant by Aristotelian 
Structure of Language’’: (1) the so-called is 
of identity, the confusion of words with 
things, and the neglect of differences be- 
tween the individuals of any class of objects 
or persons; (2) such division of the indi- 


_ visible as the distinction between ‘“sub- 


stance” and “form” or between “cause” and 
“effect” or between “‘mind” and “body”; 
(3) two-valued orientation, making proposi- 
tions either “true” or “false” and an action 
either “right” or “wrong”’; (4) neglect of the 
indefinite number of levels of abstraction. 


“THE DYNAMICS OF THE DISCUS- 
sion Group”’ is the topic of the whole spring 
issue of the Journal of Social Studies. Leland 
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P. Bradford and John R. P. French, Jr., the 
issue editors, write separate introductions. 
Then follow: “Case Study of a Basic Skill 
Training Group,” “Leadership in the Small 
Group,” “Functional Roles of Group Mem- 
bers,”’ “Feedback and Group Self-Evalua- 
tion,” “Interpersonal Relations in a Discus- 
sion Group,” and “Interpersonal Relations 
and Group Productivity.” This is all social 
psychology, rather subtle and fairly dif- 
ficult to read but quite worth the while of 
socially and psychologically minded teachers 
of English. 


INCREASED ENROLMENTS _ IN 
schools and colleges throughout the land 
have caused the people of many communi- 
ties, school administrators, parents, and 
taxpayers, to consider new school-building 
programs. A pictorial article which ought to 
be “must” reading for all concerned with 
such programs is “Old Siwash Builds” in 
the July Architectural Forum. This is by 
John Allcott, head of the art department of 
the University of North Carolina. In a 
double series of cartoons he humorously por- 
trays how a new college plant would evolve 
if it were produced according to traditional 
methods and how it would come into being 
if the present-day needs of students, and the 
uses to which buildings could be put, were 
really perceptively thought out. The basic 
principles he illustrates apply equally well 
to high-school and grade-school buildings. 
In the same issue of the Forum a new and 
very modern college campus is described and 
illustrated. This is the University of Miami, 
which recently has started to erect a com- 
pletely new educationa! plant of the most 
modern type. 
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A STUDY OF LITERATURE 


A Study of Literature,’ by David Daiches, 
is an analysis of some of the techniques of 
imaginative literature. As such it is often 
discriminating and illuminating. Nominally 
it is an examination of the relation of values 
to literature. Most often, it treats aspects of 
this problem only as they are treated in sev- 
eral undergraduate textbooks. Incidentally, 
it is an indirect attack on a large segment of 
modern criticism, particularly—despite the 
fact that he is never named—the work of 
Cleanth Brooks. In this respect, it seems 
hardly cricket not to quote or paraphrase 
what one is attacking; as a consequence, the 
subtleties of Brooks’s own qualifications of 
his position and method are not given a 
hearing. (Whatever Mr. Daiches’ disclaim- 
ers on this score may be, there will be few 
readers who will not believe that it is 
Brooks who is under attack.) 

The parts of Mr. Daiches’ book which are 
most valuable are those in which he is con- 
cerned with technique. The chapter on “The 
Nature of Fiction” and parts of “The Na- 
ture of Poetry” are excellently done, aptly 
illustrated, and fully developed without be- 
ing labored. In “Varieties of Literary Val- 
ues” he treats the problem of values and 
techniques. About their relationship (see 
“Art and Craft”) he is really, however, of 
two minds. 

“Today,” he says in the Preface, ‘“‘most 
critics are more concerned with technique 
than with the basic question of value.” He 
admits, of course, that many studies con- 
cerned with problems of technique are ex- 
cellent criticism. But he also gives the im- 
pression in some places, although not in 
others, that one can in the study of literature 
separate a concern with value from a con- 


* David Daiches, A Study of Literature for Read- 
ers and Critics. Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell University 
Press. Pp. 240. $2.75. 


cern with technique. Those in the past who 
have attempted to study literature as value, 
apart from technique, have been the “ap- 
preciators,”’ the Henry Van Dyke and the 
Hamilton Wright Mabie, on the one hand, 
and the moralists, philosophers and aestheti- 
cians, the Irving Babbitt and the Louis 
Flaccus, on the other. The “appreciators”’ 
oh! and ah! about literature; they do not ex- 
plain its nature or its function. The philoso- 
phers and aestheticians talk about philo- 
sophical problems and aesthetic principles, 
not about literature. The truth is, as Mr. 
Daiches knows, that one cannot talk about 
values in literature except in terms of the 
technique which makes them available for 
discussion. 

Thus, for example, in the chapter ‘Art 
and Craft” he ridicules the concern of 
Cleanth Brooks with paradox by asking: 
‘What is the value of complexity and para- 
dox as such? To produce them may be a | 
useful mental exercise, but on what stand- 
ard can such an exercise be regarded as more 
than a high-class pastime?” There is no men- 
tion of the fact that Brooks’s concern with 
the nature of irony is a concern with value. 
Daiches then goes on to say that “literature 
is valuable as a kind of knowledge.” Cer- 
tainly Brooks would not disagree with this 
latter statement. And he would claim for 
paradox (by which he means a language of 
indirection) merely that it is a necessary and 
inevitable form of poetic language (see The 
Well Wrought Urn, pp. 9-10), a way of giv- 
ing precise shadings to stated values. 

In the chapter “Literature and Belief,” 
Mr. Daiches says: “The reason for the great 
spate of technical experimentation and in- 
novation in both poetry and prose in the last 
fifty years is precisely that the writers have 
been looking for ways of compensating by 
new technical devices for the loss of public 
belief.” Brooks, incidentally, as can be ob- 
served in his studies of Yeats, is concerned 
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with just this matter; his zeal, like that of 
certain other modern critics, for what Mr. 
Daiches calls “objectivity” has not inter- 
fered with his perceiving that problems of 
technique relate to problems of value. Mark 
Schorer has said that when we speak of tech- 
nique ‘‘we speak of nearly everything.” He 
means, of course, that if we are to study 
literature as literature we must see how the 
raw materials of art, including values, are 
transmuted into literature. 

In the Epilogue Mr. Daiches states this 
conclusion: “If we consider literature to be 
worth while, it must be because we assume 
that in some sense human experience is 
worth while and that insight into it is valu- 
able for its own sake.” (This is in answer ap- 
parently to the question asked in the Pref- 
ace: ‘‘Why read a work of imaginative litera- 
ture?”’) If this were the sole reward for pur- 
suing his stated subject, the trip through A 
Study of Literature would hardly be worth 
the effort. Anyone seriously concerned with 
literature assumes this much at least. The 
fact is that the statements of this sort in the 
Preface and the Epilogue are a little mis- 
leading—the book is really about the tech- 
niques of fiction and poetry. Mr. Daiches 
discusses literature in terms made possible 
by contemporary criticism, and he does so 
with the knowledge he has attained as a 
practicing critic. 

WILLIAM VAN O’CoNNOR 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


MENCKEN ON AMERICAN 


H. L. Mencken’s long-awaited Supple- 
ment II* has already received fulsome adula- 
tion in the public press. But what does its 
appearance mean to the person profession- 
ally interested in the study or the teaching 
of the English Language? 

Supplement I, in 1945, was adroitly based 
upon the first half of Mencken’s The Ameri- 
can Language of 1937 and yet in its newness 
was quite independent; the present volume 
is based upon the second half of the earlier 


*H. L. Mencken, The American Language: Sup- 
plement II. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1948. Pp. 
xiii+768+-xliii. $7.50. 


volume and is likewise independent. Here 
appears the lush harvest of his persistent 
and amazingly comprehensive collecting of 
recent materials in these five subdivisions of 
American English: pronunciation, spelling, 
grammar, proper names, and slang. 

Those who recall Mencken of the Mercury 
will find his style still exhilarating, unfet- 
tered, but mildly tempered with the years. 
His sardonic wit still flashes, his ridicule still 
strips bare sham and pretense, and with the 
increased urbanity there is no loss of preci- 
sion and clarity. And, though again Menck- 
en finds the “pedagogue” a worthy target, 
for the first time he defines our hapless col- 
league, so that now the rest of us can com- 
fortably rationalize ourselves out of the 
orbit of the definition. 

But we who teach will find the book rich 
less because of its style than because it is a 
veritable encyclopedia of lively, diverting, 
and valuable information about how lan- 
guage behaves—and misbehaves—in these 
United States. Drawing as he does upon 
both private correspondence and a wealth of 
ephemera! material from the press as well as 
from every kind of popular and scientific 
journal and treatise, Mencken not uncriti- 
cally makes available to us in this one- 
volume cornucopia what no one of us—even 
if he had the time—could gather from any 
one university library. 

Under the somewhat misleading title 
“Pronunciation” Mencken gives us, for in- 
stance, both phonological and lexical vari- 
ants throughout the country and provides 
also a treasure of excerpted and summarized 
comment upon American dialects by ac- 
knowledged specialists in dialectology. He 
describes present research in regional speech 
and discusses past, present, and projected 
studies in each state in the Union. All this is 
of extraordinary worth to the teacher who 
sends students to the direct observation of 
the living language. Here is material to 
stimulate students’ interest and to suggest 
the direction of their own investigations. 

With reference to popular grammar simi- 
larly Mencken provides a wealth of material 
dealing with so-called ‘“‘substandard”’ varia- 
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tions in the parts of speech. He pays his re- 
spects to Fries’s American English Grammar 
but points out that it is still a grammar of 
written English and repeats his earlier call 
for a grammar of the spoken American vul- 
gate. Here, too, the teacher will find im- 
measurable aid in the job of helping stu- 
dents to understand the nature of the differ- 
ences between substandard variants and 
standard forms, on the one hand, and be- 
tween standard forms and unreal school- 
book prescriptions, on the other. 

The forthright and entertaining, yet 
sound, treatment of slang is probably the 
best thing of its kind in print. In the same 
section is a copious presentation of the spe- 
cial vocabularies of professions, occupations, 
and various age and racial groups—a lexical 
wonderland to students encouraged to make 
similar vocabulary studies from their own 
observation. The suggested decline in the 
linguistic creativity of their own group is it- 
self a phenomenon they might well investi- 
gate. 

Nor will Mencken’s fruity discussion of 
American spelling and spelling-reformers, 
with punctuation and capitalization thrown 
in for good measure, be of any less value to 
the teacher concerned with enlivening these 
usually dull matters. And the often hilarious 
text of the section on American proper 
names should be even more stimulating, es- 
pecially when student work can be at all 
profitably directed to some study of local 
place names or to local practices in the 
awarding of personal names. 

Supplement IT is a good book; in many 
respects it is even a great book. More than a 
compendium, it is an integrated and assimi- 
lated collection richly informed with discern- 
ment, wit, and critical acumen. But there is 
one major caveat for the teacher who would 
use it. True, Mencken now publicly recants 
his earlier jibes against the linguists (or 
“‘philologians” as he curiously terms them) 
who delve into the mysteries of the pho- 
neme. Yet his recanting seems due to an 
awareness of the prominence ascribed to 
phonetics and phonemics in current lin- 

guistic research rather than to his increased 


understanding of them. He not only dis- 
claims any ability to interpret material deal- 
ing with phonetics but declines to try to 
make sense of phonetic transcription. Be- 
hind this, although he quotes scholars who 
declare the actual relationship between 
sound and written symbol, apparently lies 
some confusion about the primary nature of 
speech. Hence much of the section on pro- 
nunciation must be read with caution. 
Mencken, for example, includes “long i”— 
actually a diphthong—with long vowels. He 
strangely states, “In the United States the 
long @ survives before 7, 1, k and m, as in 
charm, sali, walk, and calm’’; but in these 
words many Americans have at least two 
vowel phonemes, neither of them what is 
popularly called “long a.” He talks about 
giving sounds to letters. He misses the 
phonological significance of the develop- 
ment of the simple vowel in general Ameri- 
can “toob” (tube) in contrast with the 
preservation of the “yoo” diphthong after a 
labial as in “myoosic” (music). He even 
speaks of adding “‘a g to words ending in n” 
as a way of describing the substitution of a 
velar nasal for an alveolar nasal (or the ng 
sound for the m sound), as in “brethering” 
for “brethren.” Yet, though these errors 
annoy the teacher trained in phonetics, they 
do not seriously weaken the unique value of 
Supplement II. It does not purport to be a 
scientific treatise. It is still a great book. 

The teacher will rejoice that all informa- 
tion is thoroughly documented with foot- 
notes placed where they belong, at the page 
bottom and not coyly concealed in an ap- 
pendix. He thus has a well-nigh complete 
recent bibliography on each topic treated. 
Further, every word and phrase discussed 
appears in a list for quick reference, no 
fewer than 104 pages of three columns each. 
The full and elaborate Index of 43 pages 
makes the book even more useful for the 
busy teacher. And the publishers now duti- 
fully supply a sheet of errata so that buyers 
may themselves correct the few but in- 
evitable typographical slips. 


HAROLD B. ALLEN 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
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Brief Reviews 


{Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere.] 


FOR THE GENERAL READER 


The Cleft Rock. By Avice TispaALe Hosart. Bobbs 

Merrill. $3.00. 

The great central valley of California with its 
millions of acres of fruit trees and grain is wholly de- 
pendent upon irrigation. In this story of the Dodd 
family Miss Hobart bares the political chicanery of 
lawmakers and electric companies, the greed of men 
who own thousands of acres and control irrigation. 
This is a dramatic and significant study of conserva- 
tion and control of natural resources—shall] they be 
allotted to the few, a compact, efficient (and dis- 
honest) group, or shall they be shared with the 
many? 


The Sky Is Red. By Giuseppe Berto. New Direc- 
tions. $3.50. 

The author is an Italian officer who was for three 
years a prisoner of war in a Texas camp. He pictures 
war as experienced by civilians in a little bombed 
town in Italy. The effect upon two girls and two 
boys is of particular significance. 


Black Ivory. By Norman Co.tins. Duell, Sloan & 

Pearce. $2.50. 

By the author of Dulcimer Street. The perils and 
adventures of Ralph Rudd, a fourteen-year-old boy 
who in the year 1829 suffered violence off the African 
slave coast. Later he was to occupy a cell in Newgate 
prison. Melodrama. 


Our Gifted Son. By Dorotuy Baker. Houghton. 
$2.75. 

José Richter, musical son of a rich German- 
Mexican father and a Mexican mother, grew up in 
the seclusion of a Mexican home. Sent to an Ameri- 
can university, he returned at the end of a third year, 
bringing with him an American friend. His beloved 
mother had died mysteriously ; for his father he had 
little feeling. Complex relationships, clash of civiliza- 
tions, mystery. Contrived. By the author of Young 
Man with a Horn. 


Lush Valley. By Patricia CAMPBELL. Superior. 
$3.00. 

By the author of Eliza. Chimacum Valley, rich 
dairy land of Washington, forms the setting for this 
late-nineteenth-century story. Katti, child of mys- 
tery living with her white father and an Indian 
mother (not her own, however), was gifted with a 
beautiful voice—a blessing and a curse. A study of a 
woman’s weakness and of her strength, in a period 
when men seemed mad for entertainment. 


Tomorrow Will Be Better. By Betty Situ. Harper. 
$3.00. 
By the author of A Tree Grows in Brooklyn. Again 
Miss Smith writes of the city’s poor—any city’s 


poor. Unless they can hope that tomorrow will be 
better than the drab existence of today, how can 
they endure poverty, loneliness, hunger? Margy 
Shannon, reared in a dreary home, with quarreling, 
thwarted parents, secures her first job and revels in 
new friendships—and hope. This is not a gay story, 
but it should make people think. 


Roll Back the Sea. By A. Den Dootaarp. Trans- 
lated by BARRows Mussey. Simon & Schuster. 
$2.95. 

In 1944 the British bombed the dykes of Wal- 
cheren to clear out the Germans, and the island was 
almost entirely flooded. Holland has for centuries 
battled the sea. How she fought and conquered “the 
greatest flood of all time” is the vivid story the 
author tells in great detail and with respect for puny 
man’s accomplishment. 


The Chagres: River of Westward Passage. By JOHN 

Easter MINTER. Rinehart. $4.00. 

Thirty-fifth volume of the “Rivers of America” 
series. The Chagres was originally a Spanish River 
—the gateway to Peru, visited by Columbus inrsoz2. 
The history of the primitive inhabitants, of the 
Conquistadors, and of the passage of the Forty- 
niners is followed by the story of the Panama Canal 
and ‘‘New Horizons.” 


The Big Freeze. By BELLAMY PARTRIDGE. Crowell. 
$2.75. 

A historical novel of New York in the early 
nineteenth century. A young engineer was appalled 
by the hordes fleeing from the cholera epidemic in 
the city. He believed the scourge was due to the 
water system, and in time New York was convinced 
that he was right. The Croton reservoir and acque- 
duct were built. The author has culled information 
from old manuscripts, diaries, documents, etc. 
Horace Greeley and other important personages are 
freely quoted. Details of floods, labor troubles, fire, 
and the “big freeze’ are historically accurate. 
Partridge has a sense of humor. 


The Sky and the Forest. By C. S. Forester. Little, 

Brown. $2.75. 

Loa was an African god who regulated the sun, 
the moon, and the lives of his people. The Arabs 
raided the village and took Loa captive. Aided by 
his son and first wife he escaped, much humbled by 
his experience. A study of a primitive man’s mind. 
Book-of-the-Month choice for August. 


Eskimo Doctor. By AaGE GILBERG. Norton. $3.00. 

The story of a young Danish doctor and his bride 
who located at Thule, Greenland. They admire the 
fine qualities in the natives, made many journeys to 
other outposts, and give vivid pictures of seal hunts 
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and glacier expeditions. After their return to civiliza- 
tion (?) they feel ashamed of us. 


Catalina. By Somerset MavucHaAm. Doubleday. 
$3.00. 

Crippled Catalina regains the use of her leg 
through appeals to the Virgin. She has a lover, but 
her family thinks it her duty to become a nun. 
Short, set in Inquisition Spain. 


This Very Earth. By Erskine CALDWELL. Duell, 

Sloan & Pearce. $3.00. 

When Chism Crockett’s wife died, he left the 
farm and took his motherless girls to town. His only 
interest was possum-hunting, and naturally—as 
Caldwell writes of moral decomposition in the 
South—the girls were stalked by tragedy. The same 
publishers present reissues of Tobacco Road and 
Tragic Ground. $3.00 each. 


John Goffe’s Mill. By Gzorce Woopsury. Norton. 
$3.00. 

A young retired Harvard archeologist rebuilt a 
southern New Hampshire saw and grist mill which 
his ancestors had established two hundred years ago. 
In his own account of the rebuilding, and of grinding 
grain, sawing logs, and eventually making furniture, 
we feel the vigor and charm of a trained man who 
retains a love for pioneer life and ingenuity—a man 
who could take an obsolete mill and make a modern 
success of it. 


The Crusaders. By Steran Heym. Little, Brown. 
$3.50. 

A long historical novel, an honest picture of mod- 
ern war in the Normandy invasion and the advance 
into Germany. American officers, under the emo- 
tional stress of war, as terrible as physical dangers, 
do not always meet the task honorably any more 
than do people in civilian life. Other officers, even 
under tension and disillusionment, grow in integrity 
and become real heroes. The author was both private 
and officer, and, in closing, he hopes the reader may 
speculate on the “crusaders” who survived and 
“what each may be doing to further what he believed 
he fought for.”” Brought out by the publisher of A// 
Quiet on the Western Front, it may rival that war 
novel in importance. 


Rage for Order. By AuSTIN WARREN. University of 

Chicago. $3.00. 

Unsentimental, appreciative analyses and inter- 
pretations of nine poets and novelists: Edward 
Taylor, George Herbert, Pope, Hopkins, Yeats, 
Hawthorne, Kafka, Forster, and James. The essays 
recite enough of the subject matter discussed to per- 
mit one who has half-forgotten or never read some of 
the material to follow easily. 


Paterson: Book IT. By W1tttAM CaRLOs WILLIAMs. 
New Directions. $3.00. 
This brief second instalment—there are to be 
four—of a long narrative poem takes the narrator 
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through a summer Sunday afternoon in a much-used 
park at the edge of Paterson, New Jersey. The com- 
mon people are pictured without idealization, and 
the voice of the great falls of the Passaic River re- 
minds us of the industrial basis of the city. 


I Give You My Word and Say the Word. By Ivor 
Brown. Two vols. in one. Dutton. $2.75. 


Informa] essays on words, chiefly standard Eng- 
lish but occasionally slang or dialect, which for one 
reason or another have interested Mr. Brown. The 
comments usually include some picturesque or 
whimsical historical matter, sometimes etymology. 
A continuation of the earlier A Word in Your Ear 
and Just Another Word. 


Humanist as Hero: The Life of Sir Thomas More. 
By THEODORE MAYNARD. Macmillan. $3.00. 
With a background of the court of Henry VIII 

and word portraits of many famous characters of 

fifteenth- and sixteenth-century England. 


The Book of the Short Story. By Henry SEIDEL 
Cansy and Roseson Balcey. Rev. ed. Appleton- 
Century-Crofts. $4.00. 

Twenty-seven great short stories, drawn from 
American and European literature, ranging from 
about 2500 B.c. to the present. A twenty-five-page 
history and forecast and an extensive chronological 
bibliography. 


Long after Summer. By Rosert NaTuan. Knopf. 
$2.00. 

Another tender, poignant story by the author of 
Portrait of Jennie; something of a fantasy. A sum- 
mer visitor, a bachelor of forty or so, wanted a 
woman to “tidy” his house. An orphan girl of thir- 
teen or fourteen, a newcomer to the village, came to 
“help out.” As the girl blossomed in new-found hap- 
piness, her youth and innocence had a strange effect 
upon two men who had only memories of love. 


Of Flight and Life. By Cuartes A. LINDBERGH. 

Scribner. $1.50. 

Colonel Lindbergh confesses “an overwhelming 
desire to communicate to others” his intense aware- 
ness of the dangers to which civilization is exposed 
as we struggle in the grip of scientific materialism. 
Science, he declares, has become the victim of its 
technologists. He does not hesitate to condemn the 
Russians as more dangerous than the Nazis. Only 
fifty-six pages. 


Reflections on the World Today. By Paut Vatféry. 
Translated by Francis Scarre. Pantheon. $3.50. 
“Today” is, of course, not today, for some of the 

essays were written fifty years ago. The eminent 

French poet and critic was interested in political and 

international affairs and was an incisive thinker, 

with limited knowledge of what others had said on 
these problems. 
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Family Circle. By Corne.ia SKINNER. Hough- 
ton. $3.50. 
A humorous, effective story of her actor father, 
her mother, and herself. Illustrated. 


FOR THE TEACHER 


Matthew Arnold: A Study in Conflict. By Epwarp K. 
Brown. University of Chicago Press. Pp. 224. 
$3.00. 


What Professor Brown has done is to illuminate 
Arnold’s writings by tracing the history of a lifelong 
conflict within his personality. The Arnold who 
emerges is much more interesting, human, and com- 
plex than the dogmatic Victorian gentleman which 
many books on literature imply or state him to have 
been. 


Chaucer and the Fifteenth Century. By H. S. Ben- 
nett. Oxford University Press. Pp. 326. $6.00. 


This book is Part I, Volume II, of the “Oxford 
History of English Literature”’ series edited by F. P. 
Wilson and Bonamy Dobrée. Its purpose is to 
reassess the work of Chaucer and to resurvey the 
fifteenth century in the light of modern scholarship. 
Very readable as well as sound. 


The Classical Moment: Studies of Corneille, Moliére, 
and Racine. By MARTIN TURNELL. New Direc- 
tions. Pp. 253. $4.50. 

Turnell’s object is to make these three French 
dramatists more understandable to American read- 
ers. To do it he combines literary criticism with his- 
torical and biographical background and also makes 
use both of aesthetic pronouncements by French 
critics, past and present, and of the very volatile 
reactions of French theater audiences. 


John Milton at St. Paul’s School. By Donatp 
Lemen Crark. Columbia University Press. Pp. 
269. $3.50. 

Professor Clark’s aim is to show the influence of 
classical and postclassical rhetoric on Milton as a 
writer both of prose and of poetry. Not only does he 
succeed in this, but he also produces a study in 
ancient rhetoric and in English Renaissance educa- 
tion which is important to the history of education 
and to intellectual culture in general. Delightful 
reading for anyone interested in what went on in a 
seventeenth-century classroom. 


The Common Expositor. By ARNOLD WILLIAMS. Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Press. Pp. 297. $4.00. 


This account of the commentaries on Genesis 
written between the years 1527 and 1633 is actually 
a chapter in the intellectual history of the Renais- 
sance. The commentaries were read not merely by 
the theologian, but by the average man of the pe- 
riod, by historians, scientists, and poets. Spenser, 
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Raleigh, Donne, Burton, Sir Thomas Browne, and 
Milton were all influenced by them. Professor Wil- 
liams shows how and gives special attention to their 
influence on Milton, thus shedding considerable new 
light on Paradise Lost. 


The Poetical Works of William Wordsworth. Edited 
from the manuscripts with textual and critical 
notes by E. pe SELincourt and HELEN Darsi- 
SHIRE. Oxford University Press. Pp. 489. $7.50. 


The fourth volume in what is generally consid- 
ered the definitive edition of the poet’s work. In- 
cludes the shorter poems of his later period, as well 
as some of the most characteristic of his early poems. 


The Teaching of English in Wisconsin. By ROBERT 
C. Pootey and Rosert D. Madison: 
University of Wisconsin Press. $3.75. 

The authors surveyed English work in the schools 
of twelve counties and thirteen cities by question- 
naires and personal visits. They found (1) the cities 
better than the rural schools; (2) too much unmoti- 
vated drill on grammar and mechanics and too little 
practice in composition ; (3) the teaching of literature 
improved but, especially in the smaller schools, too 
much given to recall of details and too little to 
discussion of meaning. 


Educational Lessons from Wartime Training. By 
Atonzo C. Grace and Orners. American Coun- 
cil on Education. $3.00. 

The classroom teacher will perhaps not care to 
read all this summary volume of the report of the 
American Council’s Commission on Implications of 
Armed Services Educational Programs, but he will 
do well to scan the conclusions which appear at the 
end of each chapter. Frequently he will say, “Of 
course!” (because these programs were directed 
largely by educators in uniform) but he can effec- 
tively quote the report in support of reforms he 
proposes. 


FOR THE STUDENT 


Shakespeare: 23 Plays and the Sonnets. Edited by 
G. B. Harrison. Harcourt Brace. Pp. 1090. 


An edition for the college student, not for the 
scholar. Globe text, but modernized to follow cur- 
rent American usage in spelling, punctuation, and 
capitalization. Double-columned pages with notes at 
bottom. The print is larger and clearer than in many 
such large, heavy volumes, and there are twenty-two 
pages of excellent illustrations. Includes a good gen- 
eral introduction and brief introductions to individ- 
ual plays. 


Twelve Hundred Years: The Literature of England, 
Vol. I. Edited by Crane, Garrney, WoLrE, and 
Bucktey. Stackpole & Heck. Pp. 980. $4.00. 
Illustrated. 


An anthology for use in a survey course in Eng- 
lish literature. Starts with Bede and ends with 
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Edmund Burke. Materials selected on basis of 
whether they are sound and important to the main 
stream of English thought from the teacher’s point 
of view and whether they are relevant to the life and 
interest of students. Introductions and notes are 
factual and brief, not interpretive. Weight, 5 pounds, 
by this editor’s scales. 


Literature in English. Edited by H. K. Russet, 
WELILs, and Donatp A. STAUFFER. 
Holt. Pp. 1174. $5.50. 


A textbook for an introductory college study of 
literature in English. Begins with Chaucer, ends with 
Hemingway. Includes the full text of Lear. Editorial 
comment kept at a minimum. An excellent 75-page 
handbook of literary terms appended. 


Anthology of Romanticism. Selected and edited by 
Ernest Bernsaum. 3d ed. Ronald Press. Pp. 
1238. $5.00. 


This well-known anthology has in this edition 
been considerably revised and enlarged. Includes 
selections from the pre-Romantic movement, as well 
as from the Romantic writers; but the amount of 
space given to the Romantics is half again as long as 
in the previous edition. Notes and suggestions for 
discussion comprise 169 pages, focused to stimulate 
student to form sound opinions of his own. 


World Words. By W. CaBELL GREET. 2d ed. Co- 
lumbia University Press. Pp. 608. $6.75. 


Twice as many entries as in first edition, totaling 
some twenty-five thousand words with their recom- 
mended pronunciations. Each entry respelled twice 
in a simplified Websterian alphabet, and phonetical- 
ly without special markings, so that the pronuncia- 
tion is self-evident. 


The Radio Announcer’s Handbook. By Ben G. 
HENNEKE. Rinehart. Pp. 308. $4.00. 


For the practicing radio man and for the career- 
minded student by the director of radio, University 
of Tulsa. The first part describes the needed qualifi- 
cations and skills and the announcer’s duties under 
working conditions. The second and major portion of 
the volume consists of exercises for training in every 
phase of the work. 


Radio Workshop for Children. By JENNIE WAUGH 
CALLAHAN. McGraw-Hill. Pp. 398. $3.75. 


A textbook on how to write and produce school 
broadcasts, written to help elementary and junior 
high school teachers and college students interested 
in broadcasting and in doing creative radio work. It 
sets forth the step-by-step process of auditioning 
children for the school workshop, of planning and 
writing scripts on all school subjects, and of rehears- 


ing and airing the programs. 
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The College Short Story Reader. Edited by Harry W. 
Hastmos. Odyssey Press. Pp. 396. $2.25. 


For college students either in general courses or in 
special courses in the writing of fiction. The editorial 
apparatus is limited to brief biographical notes on 
the thirty authors represented, who are mainly 
American but include several from other countries. 
The stories have been chosen for their vitality and 
variety, and most of them have been written within 


the last thirty years. 


Living English Structure. By W. STANNARD ALLEN. 
Longmans, Green. Pp. 343. $1.75. 


A practice book for the foreign student, which 
tries to show him what is actually said rather than 
what he ought to sayin English. The exercises, which 
are divided and graded as elementary, intermediate, 
and advanced, are designed primarily for oral prac- 
tice and are intended to provide ample material 
for teaching classes of adult students. 


Principles and Practice of English Grammar. By 
GrorcE O. Curme. (“College Outline Series.’’) 
Barnes & Noble. Pp. 308. $1.25. Heavy paper. 


A textbook for an intensive course in grammar, 
more comprehensive than most college textbooks, by 
the author of the monumental three-volume Gram- 
mar of the English Language. 


Essentials of Effective Public Speaking. By Howarp 
L. Runton. Longmans, Green. Pp. 160. $2.00. 
A simple, straightforward textbook which pre- 
sents the basic principles of all phases of public 
speaking in the order in which the problems of speech 
preparation and delivery arise. 


“RINEHART EDITIONS” 


Dead Souls. By Nicotat Gocot. Introduction by 
RENE WELLEK. $0.65. 


Ghosts, Wild Duck, Enemy of the People. By HENRIK 
IssEN. Introduction by BENFIELD PRESSEY. 
$o.6s. 


Mayor of Casterbridge. By Toomas Harpy. Introduc- 
tion by Harvey C. WEBSTER. $0.50. 


Moby Dick. By HERMAN MELVILLE. Introduction by 
NEWTON ARVIN. $0.75. 


The Prelude: Selected Poems and Sonnets. By Wit- 
LIAM WorpswortTs. Introduction by CaRLos 
BAKER. $0.65. 

These are all well ‘printed in handy size, in good 
type, on satisfactory paper. Paper, not cardboard, 
covers. 


By Charles W. Kennedy 


‘An eminent scholar who happens also to be the most gifted trans- 


lator of Anglo-Saxon poetry who ever practiced that difficult art.’ 
—New York Times Book Review 


BEOWULF, The Earliest English Epic 


Translated into Alliterative Verse with a Critical Introduction 
.186 pages $2.75 


THE EARLIEST ENGLISH 
POETRY 


A Critical Survey with Illustrative Translations 
375 pages $4.00 


BOTH OF THESE DISTINGUISHED BOOKS HAVE JUST BEEN REPRINTED 


Oxford University Press 


114 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N.Y. 


A delightful history of that 
engaging pair... 
THE GAY COUPLE IN 
RESTORATION COMEDY 


By JOHN HARRINGTON SMITH 


on 
every subject, at your finger tips; 
600,000 entries, 12,000 illustrations. 
Up to date: the only entirely revised 
and rewritten unabridged dictionary 
in 25 years. 

Economical: the acquisition of 
Webster’s New International 

lessens the need for 

lementary 


In tracing the “lovers” in seventeenth cen- 
tury comedy from their origin with the Eliza- 
bethans through their rise and triumph in the 
Restoration to their decline with the coming 
of the “serious couple,” Mr. Smith contrib- 
utes a fresh point of view to the theory of 
comedy itself and shows how fundamentally 
social forces mold the fashions of comedy. 
Covers all the major comic works of the 
period and many obscure ones as well. 


Just published, $3.50 
At all bookstores 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


G. & C. MERRIAM Co. 
Springfield 2, Mass. 


investment in su 


of over a century of @ S. 
dictionary -making 
experience. 


Cambridge 38, Massachusetts 


“The Supreme Authority” 
WEBSTER'S 
1 EY 0 For 
Second Edition, Classroom 
and Library 
a reference books. It is truly 
a “the foundation book 
of education.” 
Compiled by the 
PRESS Write for Booklet E. 


For teachers of composition 


FRESHMAN WRITING 


Assistant Professor of English, Southern Oregon College 
of Education 


ERE is a highly usable guide to better freshman writing, 

written by a teacher who knows the essentials of good 
writing and how to stimulate students to make them write 
their best. 


e It is a book for college freshman students of English composition who invari- 
ably feel they have “nothing to write about.” 


It is an invaluable teaching tool for teachers with a broad field to cover and 
too little time to spend aiding and stimulating each individual student in defin- 
ing and developing topics to write about. 


It lists twenty broad topics, selected because they are adaptable to the average 
freshman’s reach. 


After discussing each topic there follows a brilliantly chosen series of selections 
of what outstanding writers have done with the same subject. 


There is a section dealing with punctuation, sentence-writing and word- 
grammar. 


A bibliography includes the world’s great books and a list of representative 
current books chosen for their readableness. 


Send now for an examination copy of this book on approval 
Price, $3.75 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 


153 East 24th Street New York 10, N.Y. 
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FRESHMAN WORKBOOK FOR CORRECT WRITING 
by Everett, Dumas, and Wall 


Combining the best features of a book of exercises and a handbook of 
composition, this*new workbook presents a functional outline of 
- English grammar which takes the student directly to a consideration 
of common errors. The book consists of seventy lessons, each fol- 
lowed by carefully constructed exercises. 207 pages. $1.40. 


WORKBOOK FOR ENGLISH VOCABULARY BUILDING 


by Richard D. Mallery 


This workbook is designed to. give freshmen both a more extensive 
knowledge of the exact meaning of words and a broader vocabulary. 
Twenty-two well-planned exercises focus on such phases of vocabu- 
lary study as roots and affixes, synonyms, antonyms, and pairs of 
words, and give practice in studying words in context. 105 pages. $1.20. 


ENGLISH DRAMA, 1580-1642, Edited . 
by Brooke and Paradise 


Textual accuracy and adequacy of annotations are outstanding fea- 
tures of this collection of thirty of the most important English dramas 
(excluding Shakespeare) produced in Elizabethan times. Brief 
bibliographical, critical, and historical notes precede each play; 
explanatory footnotes clarify the text. 1052 pages. $6.00. 


ELIZABETHAN PLAYS, Edited 


by Hazelton Spencer 


The texts of the twenty-eight non-Shakespearean plays in this col- 
lection have been carefully edited from the best sources. Each play is 
introduced with pertinent data about the text, source, or background. 
Excellent format, large type, clear print, and legible footnotes dis- ° 
tinguish this edition. 1181 pages. $6.00. 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


New York Chicago Atlanta 
Dallas London 
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